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whom we took their liberty, our political world would 
be in the region of volcanoes and earthquakes. But 
in Asia and Africa, which are under European control, 
two-thirds of the human race are learning the lessons 
of liberty. It has been said that, if the horses knew 
their strength, it would be impossible to subdue them 
to the service of man. In India and China alone there 
are seven hundred millions of human beings. How 
long will they submit to the control of foreigners or 
dictation from without? 
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The Christian Register train to Chicago, September 26, 
will offer to persons not used to travelling, or to ladies 
without escort, a safe and pleasant way of getting to the 
National Conference. It will also offer to groups of 
workers and friends an opportunity to spend twenty- 
four hours together and beguile the tedium of travel- 
ling with pleasant intercourse. Let the Young People’s 
Religious Union, the Women’s Alliance, the American 
Unitarian Association, the Sunday-School Society, and 
other working bodies organize companies of delegates 
and friends, taking a whole car or part of one, so that 
each group may travel together. In this way interest 
will be excited and a pleasant social feature be added 
to the journey. 
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Wuat a pity it is that earnest and able Christians will 
continue to obstruct a movement which is really making 
for the rehabilitation of the Bible in the minds of the 
people and creating a new reverence for it by asserting 
without explanation, “I believe every word of the 
Bible.’’ Now there may be intelligent men and women, 
but we do not happen to know them, who would make 
that assertion without, qualification. Fifty years ago 
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it was possible for wise and learned men to make that 
assertion; but Hugh Miller, the orthodox believer and 
learned geologist, broke his heart trying to put together 
and reconcile to each other the story that he read in 
Genesis and the story that he read in the rocks. ‘The 
man who says, “I believe every word of the Bible”’ 
commonly says it with the implied reservation, ‘As I 
understand it,” or “As it is explained by modern dis- 
covery.’’ Asa record of the moral and religious history 
of that part of the human race which laid the foundation 
of Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, every- 
body believes the Bible; but everybody does not, and 
few intelligent people in our day can believe, that God 
ordered and approved the unspeakable cruelties which 
are recorded in the early historical books of the Old 
Testament, or that God suggested and inspired some of 
the things set down by ancient writers with the intro- 
duction ‘“‘Thus saith the Lord.” 


re] 


One of the best things done by Prof. Barrett Wendell 
was the tracing of the American spirit back to the early 
colonists and behind them through the various experi- 
ences of their ancestry to the germinal ideas in early 
English life. The nation that has no past has no future. 
The cause that is not rooted in the soil of antiquity and 
does not draw its impulse from the accumulated forces 
of ancestral experience and wisdom becomes a mere 
vagary, popular for a moment, but as transient as the 
green bay tree or the gourd of Jonah. When one who 
is full of his fresh and unique discovery of some device 
to renovate society discovers that Plato and Socrates, 
and even the Egyptian who wrote the oldest book in 
the world, considered the problem and this solution of 
it, and decided that it would not work, then he gets a 
hint in regard to the nature of wisdom. 
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THERE is a kind of so-called moral reform which is 
not acceptable to modest and self-respecting people. It 
seems to them morbid and unwholesome. Some of the 
addresses made and some of the literature circulated 
seem to cautious fathers and mothers more dangerous 
than silence. But the morbid curiosity and unwhole- 
some publicity which accompanies some forms of “pu- 
rity work,”’ so called, ought not to deter men and women 
of high principle and regard for the welfare of the com- 
munity from doing very: disagreeable things to make 
the streets of our cities safe, and to protect our homes 
from the wiles and snares of panders who, to make gain, 
will commit any crime, and who have learned how, by 
devilish arts, they can beguile the unwary to their de- 
struction. With those who choose vice for its own sake 
we have nothing to do. We are speaking for those who 
are cheated, betrayed, and compelled by cunning and 
force to walk in forbidden ways. 


ed 


Two young Americans were walking on a summer 
day in Germany, when they came upon a company of 
people assembled for an out-of-door festival. They 
found that it was a reunion of the veterans who fought 
in the Franco-Prussian war. Coming within range of the 
merrymakers, the Americans were invited to join in the 
festivities. Being curious to know how they were 
recognized, and why they were welcomed, they made 
inquiries, and were told: ‘‘We knew you were Americans 
by your hats and shoes. If you had been English, we 
should not have spoken to you.’’ Reports from many 
quarters indicate that this incident only reveals a feeling 
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that is wide-spread in Germany and which causes the 
people of Great Britain to believe that German am- 
bition and hatred will never be gratified until a German 
Armada attempts a landing on the east coast of England 
or Scotland. 


Heresy Hunting. 

We have great sympathy with our orthodox contem- 
poraries who are conscientiously trying to answer the 
question whether liberty has limits which rational men 
may impose, and who are trying to discover what those 
limits are without laying undue burdens upon. the con- 
sciences of other men and without inflicting punishments 
for heresy which are vindictive. The change in the tem- 
per of the Christian Church concerning heresy within the 
last generation has been surprising and within the last 
five years astonishing. Among the better class of 
orthodox people—that is, those who might be described 
as intelligent, well-educated, and well-bred—the old sport 
of heresy hunting is a thing of the past. 

The churches are not on the hunt for heresy. They 
are not trying to catch a man in some logical departure 
from the creed or in some mental reservation in his ad- 
herence to the tenets of his church. We can all remember 
when it was considered a Christian duty in some high 
quarters to keep the. church free from heresy in all its 
forms. To punish the heretic was considered the right 
of those who refused to be compromised by the teaching 
of error, and also a proper measure to be taken for the 
protection of the young and inexperienced who might 
be misled by misinterpretations of the truth or by fal- 
lacies honestly entertained, but delusive and dangerous. 

Baptists and Presbyterians have serious problems on 
hand because men, now in full fellowship in these de- 
nominations, hold and publish without reserve doctrines 
which amount to a denial of the principles upon which 
these churches were founded. The five points of Cal- 
vinism have no ground on which to erect an argument if 
the story of the temptation and fall of Adam and Eve 
in the Garden of Eden is ‘set aside as mythical, allegori- 
cal, legendary, or, in any sense, not strictly historic.’ 
Belief in the deity of Jesus of Nazareth is shaken to its 
foundations when students of theology deny that he 
was born of the Holy Ghost, raised bodily from the grave, 
and taken with his flesh and bones up into heaven. 
These things are now openly denied, and it has recently 
happened in the Presbyterian Church that after such 
denial a young man was ordained to the ministry. 

There are two ways of looking at these things and two 
sets of principles which may be laid down as the basis of 
action. In the first place it may be admitted or asserted 
that the new science of criticism has taken many things, 
once believed without question, out of what is called 
authentic history and put them into a class by themselves, 
to be used as illustrations of the beliefs of men at different 
stages of progress; and that, while they are changing their 
aspect and being fitted into their new places, it is wise to 
withhold judgment and especially not to rank as heretics 
those who feel compelled to accept the new interpretations 
of historic fact. In the second place it is possible for 
honest and honorable men to say that they who stand 
by the old beliefs and the accepted standards of their 
churches have a right to enjoy and to proclaim what 
they hold to be cardinal principles without being ranked 
and classified with those who deny these things. They 
ask, and deserve our sympathy when they ask the ques- 
tion, whether any set of Christian believers, holding that 
certain doctrines are essential to the right understanding 
of truth and the salvation of human souls, have or have 
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not a right to organize for the proclamation of those 
truths, and to invite to their fellowship and practical 
parish and missionary work only such men and women 
as cherish the same principles and are working towards 
the same ends. 

We Unitarians proudly claim that we have passed 
entirely beyond the stage of heresy hunting or the 
punishment of our fellow-men for lack of faith in the 
principles we hold, and that we refuse fellowship to no 
honest men who wish to work with us. But in our most 
liberal declarations at the National Conference there is a 
subtile barrier, light as air and invisible as the light, 
which is almost identical with the claim made by a 
Presbyterian who says, ‘‘Fellowship is based upon a com- 
mon relation and upon common principles and pur- 
poses.” We say in the preamble of our constitution, 
“We cordially invite to our working fellowship any who, 
while differing from us in belief, are in general sympathy 
with our spirit and our practical aims.’’ What is our 
spirit, and what are our practical aims? The moment 
we ask that question we invite answers which amount to 
barriers. We should not think that we were justified 
in recommending to the American Unitarian Association 
the appropriation of money to support a missionary who 
based his preaching upon the five points of Calvinism. 
We should not accept the credentials, or allow. to take 
part in a conference as delegates men or women who ad- 
vocated free love, or who justified anarchy and political 
assassination. In short, there are limits, and the or- 
thodox churches are rapidly approaching them, which 
will be drawn according to reason, the principles of rec- 
titude, and a free fellowship for accordant minds with 
no pains or penalties, with no trials for heresy, and no 
penalties for transgressors excepting such as are im- 
posed by the common laws of good society and high-bred 
courtesy. 


On Being Broad-minded. 


It would require a person of great ingenuity to repre- 
sent the qualities of human thinking by diagrams drawn 
on a flat surface, and it would be interesting to see this 
done. It may be a long time before any one attempts 
it, but our ordinary language furnishes the beginnings 
of the enterprise. For example, a person having a 
fixed opinion on a matter says, ‘This is my position on 
that subject.”” Such an opinion might well be repre- 
sented by a point; for, like,a point, it is fixed. It is 
not moving on to something else. “A point has location 
without dimensions,” says an old definition. So it 
is with some of our thoughts. 

Then, in speaking of the form of mental activity which 
logic attempts to describe, we commonly use the phrase 
“a line of argument.’’ When we reason or argue log- 
ically, we move on from one position to another. And 
we go straight. There is no turning aside to the by- 
paths of fallacy, but a direct forward movement to the 
visible goal. A straight line, then, would be the funda- 
mental necessity for representing a logical process. 
And of the line an old definition says that it ‘“‘has length 
without breadth.” 

Some ideas appeal to us because they are logical, but 
others appeal to us because they are beautiful. In a 
stanza, which was a favorite for inscribing in old-fashioned 
autograph albums, occurs the line, ‘“‘Curved is the line 
of beauty.”” We have seen-that straight is the line of 
logic, but right here language furnishes the word which 
fits the situation. We use the expression ‘‘the turn of 
a phrase.” Much of the charm of beautiful writing is 
exactly expressed by this. The phrases, the sentences, 
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take an unexpected turn, and the sense of beauty is ap- 


pealed to. There is an element of surprise in our en- 
joyment of such writing. The sentence begins, and 
our minds run on in the direction which it takes; but 


the sentence ‘“‘turns.’’ And this sense of contrast be- 
tween the direction we expected it to take and the di- 
rection it does take gives us the surprise which so stimu- 
lates the admiration and quickens our pleasure. Curved 
lines, then, in great variety would be used for the rep- 
resentation of ideas that appeal to us by their beauty. 

When we seek a representation of another quality 
of thinking, we get into another dimension. The phrase, 
“breadth of mind,” borrows, indeed, its distinguishing 
word from geometry. Like logic, broad thinking moves 
forward; but its progress is not along a single line, for 
a line “has length without breadth.” So for broad 
thinking we must have length, but also the added dimen- 
sion breadth. We need the definition of a plane. It 
“has extension in two dimensions.” 

We meet broad-mindedness in the thinking of a man 
who is able to include the “positions” of two men who 
disagree, and can see the strength in both positions, 
but we can move forward to a conclusion which is as 
broadly inclusive. The trouble with a man of a ‘‘fixed 
idea”’ is that he is tethered to it. He makes no progress 
in any direction. And we all know, too, that a great 
deal of logical thinking is exceedingly narrow. The 
merely logical man says, ‘‘Did I not shoot dead straight, 
and hit the bull’s-eye?’’ Yes, but in a world of more 
than one dimension life is not fulfilled by merely pro- 
ceeding in a “dead straight” line. The broad-minded 
man is not fixed to a point nor limited to a line. He 
enriches his thinking by its inclusiveness of many points 
and many lines. 

When we speak of ideas as being ‘‘keen,’’ we have 
borrowed a word from physical things. The “keen”’ 
tool is able to divide things that lie close together. Keen 
thinking discriminates between things which are divided 
by but a narrow difference. Keenness and_ broad- 
mindedness both deal with things which lie in two dimen-, 
sions. But keenness is concerned with their separation, 
while broad-mindedness is interested in their inclusion. 
Broad-mindedness includes a measure of keenness, for 
it recognizes the unlikeness of the things which it in- 
cludes. It is not merely an obtuseness or dulness 
to difference. But, just as breadth of thought includes 
keenness, it may also include logic and beauty. On its 
ample surface there is room for patterns of both straight 
and curved lines. 

We are accustomed to the phrase “logical necessity,” 
and irrational indeed must be the mind that has not 
felt the compulsion of a logical process. We need a 
phrase which will represent, in the same way, the com- 
pulsion of broad-minded thoughts. Many people who 
cannot put into exact words their experience of that 
persuasion do live 


“Tn thoughts sublime that pierce the night like stars, 
And with their mild persistence urge men’s search 
To vaster issues.” 


They are sensitive to that ‘‘mild persistence.’ This 
it is to be genuinely broad-minded. For many minds 
it is quite as difficult to be narrow-minded as to be il- 
logical or to harbor ugly thoughts. The fascination 
of the beautiful in thinking, the compulsion of logic, 
the persuasion of broad-mindedness are real forces. 

If any person were to write down a long list of the 
things he believes, and then to set over against each 
that which causes him to believe it, he could easily 
classify his beliefs according to their causes. Among 
those beliefs which a great many people would attribute 
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to what is really broad-mindedness would be such beliefs 
as that in the essential goodness of human nature,— 
“The nobleness that lies in other men 
Sleeping, but never dead.” 
In company with this would be the charitable judgment 
of other people’s motives. In many minds, with broad 
outlook and wide horizon, these would be associated with 
the belief in immortality, the broad-minded belief that 
all of the human family will some time, somewhere, 
be “saved, ’’— 
“That not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish to the void 
When God has made the pile complete.”’ 
There are arguments for immortality which are inferences 
from nature, as the resurrection of the spring-tide flowers; 
or deductions from the sense of justice, which demands 
another life to right the wrongs of this. ‘There are many 
ways of approaching the immortal hope; but broad- 
mindedness has a way which, in addition to all others, 
is distinctly its own. 


Educating the Will. 

Pre-eminently we are making a blunder in not preparing 
our children to go out into the world strong to resist the 
evil and equally strong to defend the right. Education 
should be borne at this point, both in the school and in 
the family. We have too many weaklings,—many of them 
educated weaklings, so far as moral questions are con- 
cerned—wabbling their way through the world, with little 
or no power for righteousness. When a child is born, 
he is weak in everything else except his will. Nature 
looks out not to start him into the world unprepared at 
this point. It would seem that, if tutors or parents are 
good for anything, their office must be to train and temper 
at this point. Here is the child, made up of body and 
will. What knowledge he has isa matter of heredity. 
We can add to that stock as the child grows, and he can 
add to it himself through life. It cannot, however, be 
our chief obligation to teach him facts, or even the mean- 
ing of facts: rather it must be how to use the facts of 
life wisely and himself honorably. The family life or 
the school life that is satisfied with stuffing the child with 
information or lashing it into obedience to a teacher’s 
will or a parent’s will is absurd. The child should be 
taught to exercise his own will, but to exercise it nobly. 
He should be taught to submit himself to right and 
truth, and become a power in the world for God and man. 

This will power is at the core, is indeed the question of 
government. It stands to reason that every human 
being should be self-governed. How to create this gov- 
ernment is the leading question of education. It cer- 
tainly cannot be done by leaving the will entirely out of 
our training. Our children are run through the schools, 
through the churches, often through their own families, 
without a thought of that wonderful thing, self-govern- 
ment. More or less, each one is invaded by others, 
many of them run over by outside forces. It happens 
rarely that we can find a well-built will power and an 
individuality that has not been abraded by either co- 
ercion or neglect. Worse yet is the fate of the child 
whose will becomes ungovernable and irresponsible to 
right and truth. On the contrary, a man completely 
educated to the rule of righteousness, and absolutely 
safe against vicious influences, is a conception grand 
beyond all others. 

Individuality is impossible under the present system. 
It is folly to talk about a study of the child, so long as 
the child is left to the daily encroachments of com- 
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panions and older friends. It is shocking to remember 
the guilt of a church in submitting the children to the 
formative influences coming from coarse revivalists. 
We are not always safe even in our Sunday-schools and 
church pews. The revivalist defies the will, does not 
recognize its rights, overrides and breaks it down if 
possible. Can our churches get at this problem and make 
it a central thought in their work? It matters very 
little whether one believes in most of the creeds or not: 
it does matter whether he can stand by a truth and die 
for it. Our best education comes from the daily struggle 
with wrong,—an education often wholly outside of the 
school and church. Let us take this thing to heart and 
organize ourselves accordingly. 

We ought to know more about our leaders. We ought 
to make very sure who and what the man is who is ad- 
mitted toa pulpit. After this, and before this, comes the 
all important necessity of developing self-control in our 
children. Pitiful indeed isthe fate of a girl or a boy 
driven to a revival meeting to have his soul saved. Family 
life should always have for its main endeavor the pur- 
pose to create and strengthen will power in the child. 
Our schools should be reformed also along this line. It 
is not the quantity of erudition which you can stow away 
in a boy that will make a man of him: it is the will power 
which can be established for resolute self-protection. 
Let our preaching go back to the type of Jesus,—theol- 
ogy mostly left out,—and instead simple talks concerning 
nature and the good life, helping the hearer to find God 
in the world, and strengthen his relation to the one in 
whom he lives and has his being. The element of fear, 
and the conception of God as an angry tyrant must pass 
completely out of our church life and family life. 


Current Copics, 


THE enormous proportions of the financial problem 
presented by the construction of the Panama Canal 
was brought afresh to public attention on July 17, 
when the Conference Committee on Tariff Legislation 
adopted a provision for the incorporation into the tariff 
of a clause authorizing the issue of $375,201,000 in 
bonds for the prosecution of the great national under- 
taking. In the opinion of Colonel Goethals, the chairman 
of the commission, this sum, which includes previous 
expenditures of $84,631,980, will be sufficient to cover 
the entire cost of constructing the waterway which 
baffled the engineering skill and the financial capacity 
of the French people. Pessimistic prophets are not 
lacking who place the total cost of the enterprise to the 
American tax-payers at a much higher figure. It is 
recalled that the original estimates of the cost of the 
canal ranged all the way from $100,000,000 to $250,000,- 
ooo. Only the future can show whether Colonel Goethals 
is right. 

ed 


THE eyes of the world were turned again to the Orient 
last week, when a Nationalist army marched into Teheran 
and overturned the power of the reactionary Shah, 
Mohamed Ali Khan. Hardly had the revolutionists 
taken possession of the capital, on July 16, when it 
was announced that Mohamed Ali had taken refuge in 
the Russian legation, and that the victorious troops 
had placed upon the Persian throne Ahmed Mirza, the 
son of the previous sovereign, who is a boy of ten. On 
the following day the deposed shah, in declining to 
receive a deputation of Nationalists who wished to in- 
form him that he had ceased to reign, proclaimed his 
abdication and his complete withdrawal, under Anglo- 


in office. 
_ chancellorship was no doubt suggested by the fact that 
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Russian protection, from the political life of his country. 
That proclamation was the last step in the career of 
the ruler who had attempted to abrogate the rights of 
self-government which had been conferred upon Persia 
by his predecessor. Ahmed Ali’s fall was as complete 
as that of his Ottoman contemporary, Abdul Hamid. 


ed 


THE overturn in Persia bears a striking resemblance 
to that in Turkey. Ahmed Ali, like Abdul Hamid, had 
sworn to support a constitutional régime which had 
followed a long period of arbitrary rule, perhaps not 
so flagrantly intolerable in Persia as in Turkey. ‘The 
shah, like the sultan, broke his word, and took advantage 
of the first opportunity to restore the old order of things 
or an approach to it. At Constantinople, . however, 
the counter-revolution came so rapidly that foreign 
intervention became unnecessary. In Teheran the re- 
actionary forces intrenched themselves so firmly after 
the dissolution of the first parliament that a long period 
of internecine war was the result. In that conflict came 
the opportunity for foreign interference, of which Russia, 
acting in agreement, availed herself to some effect. 
Fortunately for the Persians, the last phase of the struggle 
for the recovery of the seat of government by the Na- 
tionalists was not accompanied by violence upon for- 
eigners. Russia, therefore, was balked of her purpose 
to occupy Teheran. 

ed 


THE capacity of the present Young Turkish régime 
at Constantinople to promote real reforms in the Asiatic 
provinces of the empire is strikingly indicated by the 
findings of the court-martial which has been investi- 
gating the massacre at Adana with a view to fixing the 
responsibility for that revolting affair. The court, 
after declaring its belief that the tragedy was traceable 
chiefly to the Vali and the other high officials of Adana, 
furnishes the following impressive summary of its gen- 
eral conclusions: ‘‘Fifteen persons already have been 
hanged; 800 deserve death; 15,000 deserve hard labor 
for life; 80,000 deserve minor sentences.” The court, 
which thus precisely fixes the numbers of the guilty, 
concludes its report with the recommendation that, in 
view of the great number of the culprits, a general 
amnesty be granted, and that the reconciliation of the 
warring factions be made the occasion of a great national 
féte! Such is the official closing of a crime that has 
shocked mankind. 

oo 


THe manner of Dr. von Bethmann-Hollweg’s ac- 
cession to the office of chancellor of the German Empire 
on July 14, upon the retirement of von Btilow, was in 
itself an illustration of the fact that the order of things 
has changed for the better in Berlin. Previously, chan- 
cellors have been invested with the authority of their 
posts in the privacy of the imperial entourage, as if 
the ceremony were a personal palace affair in which 
the people could have only a casual interest. Von 
Bethmann Hollweg became chancellor in the presence 
of all Berlin, so to speak. By his reversal of tradition 
the kaiser recognized the fact that chancellors of the 
German Empire are no longer imperial dependents, 
to be appointed for the use and pleasure of the sover- 
eign, but high-placed servants of the people, who must 
ultimately be responsible to the people for their conduct 
The new conception of the character of the 


von Bethmann-Hollweg’s predecessor fell because of a 
parliamentary defeat,—in itself an innovation in German 
political life. 
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THE recent disclosures of the methods of the Russian 
secret police in France, supplemented by a vigorous 
campaign in the French socialist press, evoked from 
Premier Clemenceau last week the announcement that 
in future the government would not tolerate the activi- 
ties of any foreign detective system on the soil of the 
republic. For nearly a century, and especially since 
the Franco-Russian alliance became a fetich of French 
policy, the Russian police department in Paris has 
been a feature of the manifold life of the French capital. 
Plots have been promoted, plotters duped, and con- 
spiracies uncovered by a swarm of Russian police spies, 
directed by the heads of the famous Third Section in 
ot. Petersburg, and aided in their industry by the French 
government. M. Clemenceau’s declaration of the other 
day in parliament is the announcement of the intention 
of France to purge herself from the disgrace of being 
the instrument of Russian police chicanery. 
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DEATH removed the representative of a standing 
menace to the peace of Spain when Don Carlos, pretender 
to the Spanish throne, breathed his last in Lombardy 
at the end of last week. Thrice in the past century— 
in 1848, in 1855, and in 1860—Spain was distracted by 
Carlist wars, which were begun by the forebears of Don 
Carlos, who now lies dead, in the forlorn hope of being 
able to establish the succession which the Carlists claim 
under the special law established by Philip II. In the 
past half-century Carlism has been comparatively qui- 
escent. Nevertheless, even as late as the year of the 
Spanish-American War, a Carlist uprising in Catalonia 
was talked of as the only means of restoring Spanish 
prestige and delivering the country from the misfortunes 
which the mandate of history had brought upon a brave 
people. That the Carlist organization will be continued 
is indicated by the announcement from their camp, 
close upon the death of Don Carlos, that the champion- 
ship of the lost cause will be taken up by his successor, 
Don Jaime. 


a ceneeer ae: 


Brevities. 


In the modern world love of mountain scenery and en- 
joyment of the terribleTand sublime in nature is some- 
thing altogether new. 


It is pleasant to see in the Wright Brothers of Dayton 
two Americans who are apparently indifferent to fame 
and unconscious of the applause of the multitude. 


The ancient Hebrews seem to have understood and 
loved the mountains, but in the medieval world the fear 
of devils and demons was associated with dark places 
and dangerous passes. 


Judge Brown of the Supreme Court is reported to have 
said that, when divorces are obtained for good cause and 
in a lawful way, they tend to increase the happiness and 
welfare of all concerned. 


The advantage of rest and vacation for innumerable 
busy people is that it gives them an opportunity to get, 
it may be for the first time in their lives, some impression 
of the majesty and beauty of the natural world. 


The Congregationalist reports that a Vassar girl, being 
asked, ‘“‘Were you out in all that rain?” replied, “No, I 
was merely out in the portion that descended in my im- 
mediate vicinity.’”’ How could she have been in her own 
vicinity unless she were beside herself ? 
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Whatever other results may follow the royal practice 
of close intermarriage, physical and mental degeneration 
are not conspicuous. The monarchs of Europe hold 
their own in a wonderful way against some of the most 
vigorous democratic parties and persons in Europe. 


A young man of wealth, who was for business reasons 
learning a trade, in his application for a marriage license 
recorded himself as a mechanic. When his prospective 
mother-in-law objected and asked if he could not at 
least call himself an engineer, he said, ‘“‘No, I am not 
an engineer: I am nothing but a plain mechanic.”’ 


President Taft found it in Beverly a somewhat un- 
usual circumstance that the Unitarian church was the 
oldest one in town. But most of the first churches along 
the east coast of New England are now Unitarian. For- 
merly the charge was made that they were stolen, a charge 
no longer repeated by those who are conversant with the 
facts. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Social Justice. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I, through your columns, thank Rev. S. H. 
Taft for his communication in the last issue of the Reg- 
aster, headed “Social Justice,” in which he so heartily 
indorses the position taken by the “Fellowship for 
Social Justice” at its annual meetings last May? I 
would also indorse every word which he has to say 
about the utter iniquity of the liquor traffic and the 
obligation which is laid upon every church to do all 
that it can to accomplish its destruction. May I add, 
however, in answer to Mr. Taft’s implied criticism, that 
the ‘‘Fellowship’’ has made no specific mention of this 
evil in its activities thus far, that it has purposely re- 
frained from such mention, owing to the fact that this 
particular field of social reform is already pre-empted 
in our denominational life by the Unitarian Temperance 
Society? The modern war against the manufacture 
and sale of alcoholic beverages is of course one with 
which the ‘‘Fellowship’’ has the utmost sympathy, and 
which it would necessarily include in its programme of 
social justice. But it feels that any active propaganda 
against this monstrous evil must be left to that older 
society which is specifically dedicated to that end. 

Joun Haynes HOLMES. 

KENNEBUNK BraAcu, ME. 


Beverly By-ways. 


BY KATE RESTIEAUX. 


Repeatedly of late my thoughts have strayed to sweet 
Lucy Larcom, the poetess of New England, and, though 
it were impossible to dissociate her memory, even for a 
time, from those of Whittier, Gail Hamilton, Mrs. Spof- 
ford, and others who were contemporaries and friends, 
it is of her in particular that I would say a few words. 
In the book “A New England Girlhood,” she writes, 
“IT was born when my Mother Century was still in her 
youth, just rounding the first quarter of her hundred 
years.” It lacks fifteen years to Miss Larcom’s anni- 
versary; but to dare the supposition that centenaries 
have been somewhat overdone of late, and that a good 
time to pay tribute is just when we feel moved to do so, 
befits the spirit of innovation which the present writer 
inherits from sturdy Huguenot ancestors and still lives 
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to perpetuate. We read that the name Larcom is a 
contraction of the French La Combe, and it suggests 
the construction of many New England, or New World, 
names. But Lucy Larcom was a Beverly girl and a 
child of the North Shore, just as truly as are the gray 
rocks and pine-clad headlands a part of the picture that 
from my window I gaze upon. And it is the woman 
and the author as a part of old Beverly that I would 
portray, perhaps, primarily, that with her beautiful 
personality I may clothe anew the old town and shed 
glory upon her birthplace and home. Miss Larcom 
says: “If I had opened my eyes upon this planet else- 
where than in this north-eastern corner of Massachu- 
setts, elsewhere than on this green rocky stretch of 
shore between Beverly Bridge and the Misery Islands, 
it seems to me as if I must have been somebody else, 
and not myself. These gray ledges hold me by the roots 
as they do the bayberry bushes, the sweet fern, and the 
rock saxifrage.”’ ; 

Thus it was, and thus it is to-day; and the wonder of 
it all is that a place can go on growing and progressing 
for half a century, yet retain so much of the original 
flavor. The hills where she wandered and plucked the 
early violets are still much the same, and the pine-trees 
sift down their pungent needles, far out at the lighthouse 
and on Burgess Point, just as they did in her girlhood 
days. Great effort has been made and great reward 
is ours that the beauty of the place is so unchanging. 
The old house where Miss Larcom was born still stands, 
and likewise the Old South Church, where her grand- 
father tolled the bell. I doubt if we could find the 
pumpkin sweeting tree whose golden apples dropped 
into the little churchyard for her gathering; but the tiny 
burial yard is there, and the Old South bell still calls 
the Beverly folk to worship on a Sabbath day. And, 
though the merry chimes of St. Mary’s fine new Cath- 
olic Church are borne on the air, there is air enough 
and to spare for all, the very great blessing of Beverly 
being its profusion, nay, abundance, of fresh air. From 
the whole broad Atlantic it comes, and doubtless our 
wind-swept headlands and dustless hillsides were dust- 
less and wind-swept when the poetess of New England 
walked among them. 

I have but one personal recollection of Miss Larcom, 
meeting her accidentally while accompanying a wise | 
old lady of our family on a round of calls. We found — 
on our list Mrs. Lydia Larcom Baker, who was the 
Lydia of the ‘‘New England Girlhood” and the bright 
kid shoes, that were almost buried in a quagmire upon 
which the little sister ventured as they walked toward 
Beverly Cove one summer day. But to return to my 
call, we were suddenly ushered into a room where sat the 
authoress, and that brief call was sufficient to leave ia 
my memory the lofty purity and the sweetness of her 
face. There was a real grandeur about it that I shall 
never forget. Yet I also remember how merrily she 
laughed when I told some story of church life and diffi- 
culties. At that time the principal Orthodox Church 
of the town was suffering in the throes of a struggle 
which had resulted from the settling of a gracious and 
scholarly young man whose liberal ideas and expound- 
ings of Drummond and Spencer were causing the staid 
New Englanders to quake in their pews. I do not think 
that any of them stayed away because of the new preach- 
ing, rather they felt called upon to nullify by their 
presence any tendency toward ungodliness that the dis- 
proving of miracle or the uprooting of dogma might 
set afloat in the community. 

Eh bien! It was nigh twenty years ago. All of the 
old faces have passed away, and it remains to be seen 
if their descendants hold as manfully to what they be- 
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lieve is right, as did their valiant sires of old. Some one 
has said that the strength and stability of our Puritan 
Fathers was a direct result of the tough old creeds that 
they chewed upon. Certainly, with us to-day it is not 
a question of creed’ or belief. Our theories are well 
enough, but we lack the moral stamina to live up to 
them. It was just that stamina which Miss Larcom 
_possessed, and it made her what she was. ‘To love that 
which is beautiful and try in all ways to approximate 
our ideal of beauty is of course an habiliment of the 
higher life; but there must be the stern, moral fibre 
underneath before we can truly bless or be blessed. 
Because, as Puritan New England believed and main- 
tained, 
“Vife is real! Life is earnest! 
And the grave is not its goal.’ 
When I contrast the life of Lucy Larcom, its hardships 
and early toil, evening studies and scanty wardrobe, 
with the luxurious and wasteful living of modern young 
girlhood, I am not surprised at the result which at times 
seems to threaten the general tone of American life. A 
young girl is said to have asked Miss Larcom how she 
found time for studying and writing while at work in 
the factory, and the answer was, ‘‘I cannot say exactly, 
but I believe that people usually find time for. what they 
wish most to do.” ‘That, with very few exceptions, is 
undoubtedly true. Love of poetry, of books, her fam- 
ily and home, was the moving power in her life. But 
particularly there was the love of home, so that Beverly 
was for her ‘‘the one dear spot on all the globe’’; and 
that part of the North Shore between Beverly Bridge 
and the Misery Islands has been immortalized for those 
who can appreciate singleness of heart and purity of 
life. She speaks of the Shore, the Islands, and the 
Bay as of personal friends and sources of inspiration; 
and there was much that was inspiring in her environ- 
ment, while even of poverty she make a ladder leading 
heavenward, for she says: ‘‘My ancestors accepted with 
sturdy dignity an inheritance of hard labor and the 
privileges of poverty, leaving the same bequest to their 
descendants. And poverty has its privileges. When 
there is very little of the seen and temporal to intercept 
spiritual vision, unseen and eternal realities are, may 
be, more clearly beheld.’’ And she adds that ‘‘To be 
born of people of integrity and profound faith in God 
> better than to have inherited material wealth of any 
ind.’’ 

But surely it was_a privilege to spend an evening in 
Whittier’s company, to listen while he read and com- 
mented upon the politics or literature of the day; then 
to have “‘Locksley Hall” and ‘The Cotter’s Saturday 
Night” fresh from the press, with other productions of 
like merit. She speaks of a keen relish in reading Poe’s 
“Raven,” and tells us what a sensation it created amid 
the staid literature of the day, with its flit of spectral 
wings and its ghostly refrain of ‘‘Never more.’ Bryant 
had just published his ‘‘Death of the Flowers,” and 
- Longfellow’s first collection of poems, ‘‘Voices of the 
Night” was a gift of her girlhood days. Besides, the very 
air of Beverly was filled with romance and rich in thought, 
ever renewed by scenes of beauty and sacred association. 
It was scarcely more than a comfortable walk to Haw- 
_ thorne’s birthplace, the Old Custom House, Main Street, 
and other scenes of which he had written. 

Then there was’ Gail Hamilton, the country girl whose 
ersatile pen, quick wit, and warm heart carried breezes 
sunshine where’er she roamed. In her early twen- 
ties she had laid aside her own name of Mary A. Dodge 
ior the fanciful one that paid tribute to her native town 
oh she all but idolized, and to which she alluded 
e as “‘Hamilton, pride of the! people, {wherever 
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true patriots are.’”’ And Hamilton is only a few miles 
from Beverly. But, while she was a girl in her teens, 
her oldest brother settled in Beverly, near the Salem 
line. ’Tis fifty years since; but that was a reason for 
her spending a great deal of time in the little town, which 
is) much more central than Hamilton, and in which she 
was almost as much at home as in her native town, or 
at Washington, her winter home. With her came her 
kinsfolk and friends, the Blaines, Mrs. Spofford, and 
others. Do you wonder that the poetess of New Eng- 
land was proud of her home town and reverted always 
to Beverly? In reminiscent mood, she speaks of the 
time when Salem only had been named, and all of the 
region that is now Beverly, the Cove, and the Farms 
was known as “‘Cape Ann Side.’”’? Some of the sweetest 
poems are collected in a volume that she called ‘‘Wild 
Roses of Cape Ann.” But her writings were not all 
raptures of home or of natural beauties. There is a 
virility in her poems to ‘‘Friendship,” ‘‘A Thanksgiving,” 
‘‘Burdened,” and a host of others that strengthens as 
it inspires. And so I gladly pay tribute, because the 
hardest part of my own life was all shot through and 
lightened by her poems and that modest autographical 
sketch, ‘‘A New England Girlhood.”’ 

Lucy Larcom was reared in the orthodox faith, but in 
later life she became a communicant of the Episcopal 
Church, and her friendship with Phillips Brooks was 
the quintessence of spiritual communion, as was like- 
wise her loving, constant, and lifelong relations with the 
poet Whittier. A childish habit, never quite outgrown, 
led me to memorize a great many of her poems, and 


the last of these was her ‘‘Lines to Whittier’? written 
just after his death. The poem is called ‘‘With- 
drawal.” It is very beautiful, and says as much in a 


few short verses as many a writer has expressed in vol- 
umes written on life, death, and immortality. She did 
not long survive him, but the memory of both will live 
in New England hearts as long as any good thing shall 
last. 

From the porch of my house I can look down alike on 
her birthplace, the Old South Church, and all that part of 
the North Shore which was then and is now a feast for 
the eye. So that for some of us who were babes in arms 
when Beverly’s literary fame was in the making, theold 
town is still redolent of romance and rich in the lore 
of historic New England, while the perpetual beauty of 
its hills and shore line, in all times and seasons, is a per- 
manent, sustaining power. And now comes the intelli- 
gence that the President of all these States will make 
Beverly his summer home. ‘To say we are not flattered 
would be untrue. But, nevertheless, ’tis true that even 
a man so high in esteem and so pure in character as our 
Chief Magistrate will have plenty to live up to in this 
locality that has been favored alike of gods and men. 
May the peace of the place enter into his soul, and 
strengthen him for the work he must do. 

Later I may tell you something of our living poet and 
philosopher, and greatest of American literary critics, 
Prof. George Edward Woodbury, who is a Beverly boy, 
with his home but a stone’s throw from our own; but 
chiefly I would leave in your minds a thought of sweet 
Lucy Larcom. A fine portrait of Miss Larcom may be 
seen just at the right as you enter the hall of the Bev- 
erly Historical House, together with an autograph copy 
of one of her best-known poems, ‘‘Hannah Binding 
Shoes.”” She was the inspiration of my girlhood days, 
and the pride of her native town; and wherever violets 
grow and sea winds kiss the brave spring blossoms, 
there her feet have trod, and there is a shrine for many 
human hearts. 

BEVERLY, MAss. 
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The Light of the World. 


BY THEODORE C. WILLIAMS. 


Out of a vanishing cloud 

And the wind blown dust that flies, 
God fashioned a human heart, endowed 
With light from the central skies. 


’Twas cast on a furious flood 

Of a million changeful things, 

And fever and fear consumed its blood; 
But the creature was born with wings. 


The wings were a banner of flame 
Among the stars unfurled; 

And the light in Man at the last became 
The light of the whole round world. 


Our Gospel and the Crowd. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. DOUTHIT. 


When we were children, perhaps we were sometimes 
reminded very gently by an older brother or sister that 
“two’’ is company, but ‘‘three’’ is a crowd. There 
is some truth in the statement. When several indi- 
viduals are gathered, there is something besides the 
individuals to be reckoned with. The very fact of 
association both takes away something of the individ- 
uality and adds a ‘‘spirit’”’ that is not common to the 
individuals. 

We cannot estimate the sum total of the characteristics 
of the three persons and then strike an average to rep- 
resent the possibilities of the association. The crowd 
really represents a composite man, a man who may 
be worse or who may be better than the average of the 
men composing it. The larger the number, the greater 
the power of the crowd “‘spirit’’ with which we must 
reckon. 

Modern students of social conditions tell us that the 
large crowd is devoid of a sense of responsibility, be- 
cause, while in the crowd, the individual loses his own 
feeling of responsibility and acquires a sense of invinci- 
ble power, and so gives way to impulses which, if he were 
alone, he would control. College boys out for a lark 
will ‘‘get started’? and perform mischievous pranks 
of which, as individuals, they would be heartily ashamed. 
We say that ‘“‘they were carried along with the crowd.” 
Frequently the report of a violent crime, such as lynching, 
assures us that the mob included some of the “best men 
of the community.” Perhaps, as individuals, they 
would exclaim, Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do such a thing? but as members of the crowd they, 
for the time, lost their sense of individual responsibility. 

On the other hand, the crowd is capable of a heroism 
that the individuals composing it might shrink from. 
History is rich in examples of crowds that, under brave 
leadership, plunged as courageously 


“Into the valley of death, 
Into the mouth of hell,”’ 


as did that six hundred whom Tennyson’s verses have 
immortalized. 

Here is suggested another essential factor in power 
of the crowd,—leadership. We read sometimes that 
all the conditions are ripe for a lynching: the crime has 
been committed, the accused is in the jail, the crowd 
is gathered, the excitement is intense, but no leader 
arises, and after ineffectual murmurings and mutterings 
the crowd disperses. 

It is the tendency of the individual in a company to 
obey suggestions that come from an approved source, 
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and sometimes a man of power as leader may control 
a crowd or a mob, practically as a hypnotist controls 
his subject, so that the crowd obeys his every suggestion. 
“The individual is no longer himself, but has become 
an automaton who has ceased to be guided by his own 
will.” 

Given a crowd, and given a leader who has caught 
the attention of the assembly, and there are two things 
that seem best calculated to bring results,—affirmation — 
and repetition. Contagion will do the rest, for, as Gid- 
dings says, ““Crowds are subject to a swift contagion 
of feeling; they are sensitive to suggestion; they think 
in images and they go wild over the catchwords and 
formulas that happen to be popular fetishes.” 

M. Le Bon says that it is rarely of use to reason with 
a mixed company; but appeals made to the sentiments 
and imagination, the presentation of ideals, has much 
effect. Indeed, he asserts that affirmation, pure and 
simple, kept free of all reasoning and all proof, is one 
of the surest means of making an idea enter the minds 
of crowds. ‘‘The conciser the affirmation, the more 
destitute of every appearance of proof and demonstration, 
the more weight it carries.”’ 

A few years ago I stopped on the streets of a Western 
city where a hundred or more people were gathered, 
listening to a political harangue. The only thing that 
I can remember about the talk is that the speaker fre- 
quently asserted that “the rich is growing richer, and the 
poor is growing poorer,’’ and of course the remedy for 
this evil condition was to vote the ticket of the party 
which he represented. The speaker did not attempt 
to prove the proposition in regard to rich and poor, 
but simply affirmed it and frequently repeated it, as 
if to beat it into the heads of his listeners. He knew 
that the affirmation gained strength by repetition. 

In the agitation preceding the Spanish-American war, 
the repetition of the phrase, ‘‘Remember the Maine,” 
made it a tremendous force in cultivating the war spirit 
which the soundest logic of the advocates of peace could 
not suppress. There is no doubt that the repetition 
again and again of the words, “Rum, Romanism, and 
Rebellion,’ caught the crowd, during the excitement 
of the closing days of the Blaine-Cleveland campaign, 
and played a most important part in the defeat of a 
presidential candidate. People whom reason could 
not reach were swayed by the menace of an oft-repeated 
alliteration. 

We are familiar, too, with the power of contagion 
in a vast assembly. ‘There is safety in numbers: there 
is enthusiasm also in numbers. 

There is usually an effort to gather a crowd at political 
conventions. Forty or fifty people would be satisfied 
with a moderate amount of cheering, no matter whose 
name might be mentioned. But, when the thousand 
or more delegates are reinforced by a few thousand 
spectators, it is difficult to prevent frequent outbursts 
of what seems to the cold-hearted spectator at a distance 
as needless and extravagant enthusiasm. As we read 
how the crowd screamed itself hoarse at the mention 
of the name of Roosevelt or Bryan or Taft, we wonder 
if the individuals composing it were not for the most 
part half crazy. But, if ‘‘the gentle reader” had been 
among that multitude, as likely as not, his voice would 
have been raised with the rest. M. Le Bon asserts that 
the mental quality of the individuals in a crowd is with- 
out importance. If the conditions are right and the 
appropriate affirmation is sufficiently impressed, “con- 
tagion’’ will never fail to perform its part. 

An occasional needless bank failure affords an ex- 
cellent example of the practical working of these things. 
Perhaps through ill will or ill information a suspicion 
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is expressed that the bank is on the point of failure. 
A timid depositor withdraws his cash and tells his neigh- 
bor. The affirmation is repeated. The rumor spreads. 
Some unlucky morning a surging mass of depositors 
crowds to the doors to secure their funds before it is too 
late. If it happens to be a time when ready money is 
not easily secured, a really solvent concern inay be com- 
pelled to close its doors. 

Especially since the newspaper has become such a 
factor in the daily life of the people, society shows many 
of the characteristics of the crowd. As we hope to in- 
fluence the popular mind, it is worth our while to analyze 
the methods of those who are successful in moving people 
in the mass. We shall find that these same factors 
have played a large part in shaping the religious beliefs 
of ‘‘the people.” 

The defenders of ‘‘the faith” in our latter days spend 
very little time in reasoning about the doctrines that 
they so ardently advocate. ‘They affirm them as “matters 
of faith’’ and picture the lost estate of all who doubt 
their correctness. I wonder if any of my readers ever 
heard a revivalist or an evangelist who attempted 
calmly and reasonably to prove the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the deity of Jesus, the total depravity of 
man, the infallibility of the Bible, or endless torment 
for all who fail to profess faith in Christ? Those whom 
I have heard have always affirmed these things—taken 
them for granted—and based all their exhortations 
and appeals to the ‘“‘unsaved’’ on the correctness of 
these affirmations; but I have never heard an attempt 
at ‘‘proof’’ without emotional appeal. 
~ It is safe to say that most of the ordinary church 
dogmas have been accepted by the masses because they 
have so often been affirmed without contradiction from 
the sacred desk. Whenever people begin to doubt, to 
question, or to inquire earnestly about a doctrine, they 
immediately place themselves outside the limits of 
“the crowd.” 

Study the methods of such a successful revivalist 
as Mr. Chapman. He appeals, not to the logical under- 
standing, but to a love of mother, to a desire to escape 
the consequences of one’s wrong-doing. He pictures 
a future state of bliss where there will be nothing to do,— 
“not a single care.”’ He appeals to a fear of being ex- 
tinguished, if not tormented forever. 


“Sad, sad, that bitter wail, 
Almost, but lost.’ 


As we note the outwardly stupendous results of such 
campaigns, are we not justified in believing that ‘‘affirma- 
tion, pure and simple, kept free of all reasoning and 
all proof, is one of the surest means of making an idea 
enter the minds of crowds.” 

We find, too, that repetition has played a very im- 
portant part in the spread of the ‘popular theology.”’ 
A friend in one of the evangelical churches told me once 
that his people did not care for original thought in his 
sermons. They wanted to be stirred. Thus almost 
all his sermons were ‘“‘evangelistic,’’ closing with an ap- 
peal to the unconverted to make their calling and election 
sure. “Where will you spend eternity?” is frequently 
the burden of the closing exhortation. Gospel preaching, 
which sometimes means “repetition, repetition,’’ is 
the ideal frequently aimed at in these churches which 
draw the crowds. Mr. Chapman at one of his meetings 
advised the ministers to go home and throw away their 
carefully prepared sermons, and on Sunday simply 
tell the old, old story to their congregations, for that is 
what the people wanted to hear. 

We find that the singing that appeals to the masses 
is of a similar character. The same thing is said ‘over 
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and over again.’’ The song most frequently called for 
in the Chapman-Alexander meetings, and which Mr. 
Alexander pronounced his especial favorite, is entitled 
“He will Hold me Fast.” Let me quote it here in full 
that you may judge for yourself the amount of repetition. 


1. When I fear my faith will fail, 
Christ will hold me fast; 
When the tempter would prevail, 
He can hold me fast. 
He will hold me fast—hold me fast, 
He will hold me fast—hold me fast; 
For my Saviour loves me so, 
He will hold me fast. 


2. I could never keep my hold, 
He must hold me fast; 
For my love is often cold, 
He must hold me fast. 
He will hold me fast—hold me fast, 
He will hold me fast—hold me fast; 
For my Saviour loves me so, 
He will hold me fast. 


3. He’ll not let my soul be lost: 
Christ will hold me fast; 
Bought by him at such a cost, 
He will hold me fast. 
He will hold me fast—hold me fast, 
He will hold me fast—hold me fast, 
For my Saviour loves me so, 
He will hold me fast. 


I do not quote this to criticise either the theology or 
the poetry, although perhaps my readers who have 
been accustomed to the lofty lyrics of Whittier and 
Gannett and Hosmer and Samuel Longfellow may be 
inclined to pronounce this a specimen of childish doggerel; 
but it illustrated most admirably the truth of what has 
been said. 

If the verses are translated into. bald prose, there is 
involved this affirmation: The tempter is after you, and 
you are afraid that he has almost got you; if you depend 
on your own efforts, you’re sure to be lost; but Christ 
has bought you with his own blood, and, if you trust 
in him, he’ll save you. ‘He will hold you fast.’’ Those 
who sing these words perhaps hundreds of times, as is 
the custom in revivalistic campaigns, unconsciously 
absorb the entire orthodox scheme of salvation by 
vicarious atonement as opposed to the liberal belief 
that character itself is salvation. 

This combination of affirmationzand repetition cer- 
tainly has done wonderful service jin shaping the the- 
ology of the masses. ; 

Every religious awakening, from the days of Martin 
Luther to the days of Moody and of Chapman and Alex- 
ander, illustrates also the power of the crowd. Add to 
affirmation and repetition the contagion of numbers, and 
we have the required conditions for a wave of religious 
enthusiasm. 

I was once asked: ‘Why do you Unitarians insist 
on believing something different from the rest of the 
churches? Why don’t you come with the crowd?” 

We sometimes reply to the implied reflection on the 
smallness of the Unitarian Church by trying to show 
the unimportance of mere numbers. We quote the 
French sociologist who says that ‘Civilizations as yet 
have only been created and directed by a small intel- 
lectual aristocracy, never by crowds.” 

We pat each other on the back and say, ‘‘That’s us,”’ 
and give a list of the leaders of civilization who have 
been Unitarians. We fairly chuckle with delight when 
President Eliot tells the reasons for the striking success 
of Unitarians in business, the professions, and in public 
life. 

And yet, down in our hearts, we would like to see 
the crowd coming our way instead of going the other 
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way. How the faces of all the brethren did glow, and 
how much more firmly they trod the streets of Boston 
on the morning after that meeting in Symphony Hall 
two years ago, when thousands were turned away from 
a meeting of religious liberals because there was no 
more room! And we exulted as overflow meetings 
had to be arranged during the week. It was a sensation 
that most of us were not used to, and we cannot deny 
that it gave us a thrill of delight. 

Let us not be satisfied with being a spiritual or intel- 
lectual aristocracy. Let us no longer be content to 
have small but select gatherings. Let us make free use 
of the means that have proved efficient in influencing 
the popular mind, the methods used by successful politi- 
cal speakers and religious enthusiasts,—eliminating, of 
course, such features as offend our taste or sense of 
fitness,—and I am sure that our churches will feel the 
good effects. 

First, let us affirm without fear and without reservation 
the things most surely believed among us. Let us not 
spend too much effort in attempting to convince people 
of the truth of our position, but clearly and concisely 
state our gospel. The noble affirmation of the five 
points of the liberal faith is excellent for this purpose. 
Perhaps the simple covenant is still better. I once 
showed an orthodox minister who was lamenting the 
narrowness of some churches, a copy of our church cal- 
endar containing the covenant, ‘‘In the freedom of the 
truth and in the spirit of Jesus Christ we unite for the 
worship of God and the service of man.” 

““Good!”’ he exclaimed, enthusiastically. “Good enough 
for anybody.’”’ Do not bother people’s heads with the 
things that they ought not to believe. They probably 
know too many of them already. 

If we would reach the crowd, let us not be afraid of 
repetition. We sometimes think that the gospel of the 
Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of man must 
be getting rather stale and commonplace. But there 
are undoubtedly millions in America who have never 
heard that God is the Father not only of the Christians, 
but of the heathens also. Let us not be afraid to advertise 
our gospel judiciously. We believe that we have a 
good thing, and we should not hesitate to tell the public 
about it. Do not let our admirable tracts lie idle. Keep 
our beliefs before the people, and they will win their way. 
If we can get people to sing our creed, so much the better. 
In fact, this is what a great many churches are doing 
without knowing it, although still many others sing 
hymns that are both weird and profane. If possible, 
make the affirmation of our faith a part of the church 
service, or of the Sunday-school and young folks’ meet- 
ing. The frequent repetition of the Apostles’ Creed in 
some churches explains its hold on many who even do 
not believe it. 

We realize readily the power of affirmation and repeti- 
tion in the work of the Paragraph Pulpit. Each day or 
each week the affirmation of a Unitarian principle is 
printed, and he who runs may at the same time read 
enough to know what it is to be a Unitarian, and often 
finds that at heart he himself is one. 

Unitarians need especially to realize more thoroughly 
the power of contagion. ‘‘When an affirmation has 
been sufficiently repeated,” says Le Bon, ‘‘and there 
is unanimity in this repetition, what is called a current 
of opinion is formed and the powerful mechanism of 
contagion intervenes. Ideas, sentiments, emotions, and 
beliefs possess in crowds a contagious power as intense 
as that of microbes.’’ Who has not caught the spirit 
of an assembly? What minister has not felt the added 
power of the words spoken to a full house? 

Panl realized the value of association, and said, ‘ For- 
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sake not the assembling of yourselves together.”’ Jesus 
said, ‘‘Where two or three are gathered together in my 
name, there am I in the midst.’’ Remember that there 
is always something besides individualities where even 
two or three are gathered in a common purpose. But 
with the added number this extra-individual force is 
proportionally intensified. It was when a large company 
of the disciples were together at Pentecost that the Holy 
Spirit rested upon them and they proclaimed the gospel 
with eloquence and power. 

Thus there is a scientific basis for the desire to have 
a large congregation. Every one who comes to the meet- 
ing adds so much to the possibility of effectiveness in 
the service. Every one who stays away from the gather- 
ings of his church thereby weakens the appeal of our 
gospel to the crowd. With a good congregation there 
is warmth and enthusiasm, there is greater power in 
the word of truth. 

Is not this the secret of the-added value of the local 
and national--eonference, the occasional anniversary, 
the rally, the banquet, the summer assembly, and the 
outdoor mission? If we would have our gospel accepted 
by the crowd, we must first catch the crowd. 

While we as individuals and in our Sunday-schools 
and classes and clubs appeal mainly to the reason, let 
us not fail to recognize that with the “composite man”’ 
of the crowd, the sentiments rather than the reason are 
uppermost. And let us not forget that the forces that 
play the most important part in the development of the 
theology and character of the masses are found in affirma- 
tion, repetition, and contagion. 

CASTINE, ME. 


The Ethical Element in Wit and Humor. 


Rev. Bradley Gilman has an article in the current 
number of the International Journal of Ethics with the 
title given above, in which a somewhat novel exposition 
is set forth as follows:— 


Most men would rather be called knaves than fools; 
and most men would prefer to be thought lacking in 
the color-sense or the music-sense to being thought lack- 
ing ina perception of wit and humor. The keenness of 
a man’s sense of wit and humor is not to be gauged by 
the loudness or length of his laugh, for that ‘“‘outward 
and visible sign’’ is largely determined by the character 
and condition of his nerves. A smile on one man’s face 
may signify as much mirth as a prolonged peal from the 
lips of another. 

Some men and women ‘‘see the point” of a joke readily, 
yet enjoy it less than does their neighbor who has need to 
have it explained to him. The perception of the comic 
element in life is quite different from the enjoyment of 
it: the man who enjoys it is likely to be a man who 
enjoys many other things also. 

In order, however, that every reader’s amour propre 
may be given due consideration, the assumption of this 
article shall be that all who read it have at least a nor- 
mally keen appreciation of ‘‘the comic,’’ whatever its 
guise, and whether appealing to the mind through the 
eye or the ear. 

For purposes of analysis wit and humor may be con- 
sidered as essentially one and the same. Humor is “‘the 
comic,’’ with a flavor of kindliness added: wit is ‘“‘the 
comic,” impersonally presented, or sometimes cutting 
acruel path, likea knife-edge, to its goal. One essential 
element underlies both wit and humor: most ‘‘quips and 
cranks,’’ most jokes and funny stories, may be thrown 
into either the humor-form or the wit-form, by the addi- 
tion or subtraction of the kindly element. When Talley- 
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tand said, ‘‘Language is given to men to conceal their 
thought,” that is wit, because it is ‘“‘the comic” pre- 
sented impersonally; but the task were easy to build 
this bon mot into a structure of incident, with the proper 
dramatis persone, and thus make of it a more human 
and a technically humorous story. 

The ‘‘average man,” the ‘‘man on the street,” if told 
that his perception,—and in fact, his enjoyment—of wit 
and humor depends greatly upon his ethical nature, upon 
his sense of truth and reality, would probably feel, on the 
instant, mildly complimented: on second thought he 
might dissent, saying that humorous people often are 
heartless, and that the habit of seeing the funny side 
of things tends to make people superficial and unethical. 
But there is a third and deeper stage of reflection to 
which this article seeks to lead him. 

If this ‘‘average man” were asked to explain the nat- 
ure of wit and humor, very likely he would reply that 
it rests upon a perception of incongruity; but this is 
hardly more than a lucus anon lucendo. It leaves the 
problem about where it found it. What does he mean by 
“the incongruous’’? or by “‘incongruity’’? 

Thus every witticism, joke, humorous situation, or 
funny story is a statement—by speech or act—which 
contains two centres, as does an ellipse. An ordinary state- 
ment of fact has one centre, like a circle; but the witty 
saying or the humorous story has two centres or foci, and 
one of these is Reality, and the other is Falsity, but both 
of them appeal to the listener or spectator for his ap- 
proval, his confirmation. In the presence of this dilemma 
the mind, the perception, ‘‘wanders,’’ as Hmerson ex- 
‘presses it, in his essay on ‘‘The Comic,” ‘‘from the rule to 
the crooked lying fact.”” The more exact statement of 
this would be that the mind or inward eye wanders from 
the ‘‘crooked lying fact” to the ‘‘rule,”’ for it is the 
“crooked lying fact’? which is first and directly given 
us, and the ‘‘rule’’ we ourselves furnish a moment later. 

To illustrate, and condensing the well-known story used 
by Lincoln, in a political campaign, to lay bare the vacil- 
lations of a shifty rival: said Lincoln: ‘‘He is like a man, 
up in our country, who went out deer-hunting in a dense 
fog. He saw, dimly, some animal in the distance, but was 
uncertain whether it was a deer or his neighbor’s cow; 
therefore he fired, cautiously, so as to sort of hit it if it 
was a deer and miss it if it was a cow.” The two centres 
of this elliptical statement are, first the implication that 
a man could so shoot as to accomplish this dual feat; this 
statement, this centre, is the ‘‘crooked lying fact’ of 
Emerson. ‘The second centre is the affirmation, made by 
the listener’s totality of experiences of projectiles, that 
a man cannot possibly accomplish such a feat. ‘This sec- 
ond affirmation is ‘‘the rule” of Emerson. We promptly 
apply it to the first plausible statement, overpower that 
pretender, and feel joy in our victory: this joy of con- 
quest is the essence of the pleasure which we always de- 
rive from ‘‘the comic.’’ It varies with moods and condi- 
tions, but, in the last analysis it is the elemental joy 
which results from the successful exercise of power. This 
joy is the ‘‘sense of superiority,’ which the philosopher 
Hobbes pointed out, in wit and humor; but Hobbes 
erred in asserting that this superior feeling is exercised 
by one person over another. It is not. It is the joyful 
use of reality, by a person, to overpower falsity. 

Another illustration, the famous and characteristic 
story of dreamy, unpractical Shelley, at a time when he 
was deeply interested in the problem of immortality. 
One day he met a nursemaid wheeling a very young child 
in a perambulator. The poet reflected, ‘‘Here is a little 
soul, recently come to earth, out of the great unknown, 
preceding human life. Perhaps he can tell me something 
about the great unknown after human life: the two 
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realms may be one and the same.’”’ He accosted the in- 
fant, twice; but, of course, gained no response, only a 
blank, infantile stare. ‘‘Alas! alas! ’’ commented the 
disappointed poet, turning away, ‘‘how very reticent 
these little creatures are!’ Disregarding the minor ac- 
cessories of this incident we find the two centres of at- 
tention to be these: First, the implication—amounting 
to an assertion—that a babe in arms could reveal the 
great secret if he chose: this is the ‘‘crooked lying fact,” 
so-called. Second, the ‘‘rule,”’ the absolute truth and 
reality, derived from our experience of infants, the cer- 
tain knowledge that they cannot possibly do this thing. 
With this ‘‘rule” we conquer the ‘‘lying fact’’—which is 
really not a ‘‘fact,”’ but a pretentious implication—and 
our conquest gives us joy. 

Every witticism or humorous narration or situation, 
every appeal of ‘‘the comic,” through the visual sense or 
visual fancy, or the aural sense or aural fancy,—all these 
phases of wit and humor can be divested of their minor 
details, and their two centres, or foci, brought to view. 
One of these foci is a falsity, an untruth, the other is a 
fact, a reality, an ethical verity; and the ‘‘ethical ele- 
ment in wit and humor” is the conquest of an error, a 
falsity,—usually bolstered into pretentious strength by 
plausible surroundings,—by the truth, as established in the 
mind of the listener or spectator through past experi- 
ence. The pleasure which we derive from ‘‘seeing”’ a joke is 
not unlike the pleasure which Conan Doyle attributes to 
Sherlock Holmes: it is, indeed, a detective’s triumph at 
unravelling deception and establishing truth. 

Nearly all the philosophers before and since the days 
of Democritus, ‘‘the laughing philosopher,’ have at- 
tempted to solve this problem of ‘‘the comic.” Many of 
them have frankly confessed their inability to reach a 
solution. Some have reached and rested upon the half- 
way word ‘‘incongruity.” Arthur Schopenhauer pene- 
trated very deeply when he asserted, in sufficiently tech- 
nical German fashion, ‘‘IThe essence of the ludicrous is 
in the attempt to subserve a particular case under a gen- 
eral concept where it does not belong.” ‘This abstruse 
statement is no more than Emerson’s ‘‘crooked lying 
fact’’ seeking a shelter under the mantle of ‘‘the rule.”’ 

We now go one step further, and assert that it is the 
attempt of the pseudo-fact, the pretense of the false thing, 
which arouses the full weight of our intellectual and 
ethical condemnation, as we crush it with the bulk or 
body of truth which we already possess. The mere pres- 
ence of an article in the wrong place does not arouse in 
us this ethical element. For example, a misplaced figure 
in an arithmetical problem or a slipper in one closet 
rather than in another does not arouse it. ‘Those objects 
have no volition, and could not have willed to misplace 
themselves or pretend to be rightly placed: only when 
volition enters or can be attributed to an object through 
personification does the field of unethical conduct open 
and the possibility of ethical condemnation arise. 

For instance, I once came, suddenly, at a lonely spot 
on the seashore, upon a donkey standing in silence and 
gazing out over the ocean. At once I smiled. Why? Be- 
cause the place and the attitude of the creature indicated 
or asserted that he was gazing with tender or exalted 
sentiment at the wide, watery expanse, as a human being 
might gaze. ‘That was the falsity, which came first to my 
mind; and it was promptly conquered by my general 
knowledge that a quadruped, and especially of that kind, 
could not feel the emotion which this posture implied. 
Again, crossing the street of the city I am startled by a 
loud, deep ‘‘Honk’’; and I leap to the sidewalk, believing 
I have narrowly escaped death under the wheels of a 
“forty-horse-power”’ automobile; but, when I turn and 
look, a grinning, small boy on a bicycle passes me, blow- 
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ing deep notes of warning on a horn which was indeed 
made for a large motor car. I too, laugh; for the deep 
bass of the horn asserts magnitude, power, peril; but my 
visual sense assures me of the contrary, and my body of 
general knowledge crushes the pretentious, mendacious 
idea aroused by the ominous sound. 

It may be urged that the pointing out of this ethical 
element in wit and humor does not fully explain the 
mystery of it; that it does not explain the great emotional 
disturbance which takes place in the mind of the observer 
or percipient. To which this rejoinder may be made that 
an essentially comic idea upsets our equilibrium much 
more at one time than it would at another. At both times 
we would ‘‘perceive’’ it, we would ‘‘see the point”; but 
at one time the muscles of our face and throat would 
react much more vigorously than at the other time. The 
difference in intensity between these outbursts is largely 
a difference in the degree of our nerve sensibility: the 
clever comedian in vaudeville knows well that, if he can 
once arouse our nerves and muscles, he can keep them 
active with only half his previous effort. 

Furthermore, in all good story-telling the simple ele- 
mental joy of detecting and overpowering a pretentious 
falsehood by our ‘‘body of reality’’ is vastly augmented 
by the introduction of the psychological element ‘‘expec- 
tancy.” The skilful raconteur arouses the interest of his 
listener, holds that interest—which can be expressed in 
terms of nerve-force—in suspense, makes it cumulative, 
and almost hurls the listener’s sympathy and approval 
and judgment in the direction of the ‘‘crooked lying 
fact,’ ‘Therefore considerable effort is involved, and 
veritable, though instantaneous, battle is fought, as the 
listener asserts himself, backed by his experience and 
knowledge, subdues the pretentious fact, and recovers his 
ethical equilibrium. For example, many extremely 
funny stories may be told to us in a condensed form, and 
cause hardly a smile; but, when expanded by a skilful 
narrator, who stimulates our interest and arouses our 
nerves by using ‘‘expectancy’’ and ‘‘suspense,”’ we are 
in such a state of emotional tension when the dénoue- 
ment arrives that this nerve-force, long pent up, must 
find an issue in muscular action usually facial. 

The range of our ethical judgment in the field of ‘‘the 
comic” is largely determined by the body of knowledge 
which we have acquired by our experience of life. If our 
past experience has never furnished us with the knowl- 
edge which is needed to crush the pretensions of some 
newly asserted fact, we do not crush it, we do not “‘see the 
point,” and we do not smile. For example, when an 
American visitor to England refers to the state of Ken- 
tucky as ‘‘that fertile, prosperous region where the corn 
is full of kernels and the colonels are full of corn,” he 
must not be surprised if his jest is received by his Eng- 
lish listeners with blank faces: they have not “‘seen the 
joke,”’ because they have not the knowledge of American 
life needed to correct the pretentious and ‘‘crooked”’ fact. 
The blankness of their faces by no means argues a density 
of mind; for they laugh heartily over the pages of Punch, 
a publication which most Americans find dull, because 
they have not the requisite knowledge of British affairs 
with which to combat and conquer the pretentious falla- 
cies therein offered. 

This which I have called the ‘‘ethical element in wit 
and humor’’ may be illustrated by the physical phenome- 
non of the leaping spark of an electric battery. As be- 
fore stated, any simple assertion of indubitable fact is 
like a circle, and has one centre; whereas a witty or 
humorous assertion is like an ellipse, with its two centres. 
These two centres now may be likened to the two poles of 
an electrical battery; the interest of the listener or spec- 
tator is led up to the pretentious fallacy and there sud- 
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denly left alone, as at one of two electric poles; but it 
at once leaps, like the spark, to the other stronger pole 
of established fact; and this discharge of nerve-force 
overflows along nerve-trunks and branches, finding outlet 
in muscular actions. Often the mendacious assertion is 
so plausible, is so intrenched in favoring conditions, that 
the listener’s mind returns, and for an instant again ac- 
cepts it; and again the electric-like leap of judgment is 
made, to the pole of undoubted fact, established by ex- 
perience. Thus are explained the recurrent waves of 
laughter which follow an especially ‘‘good joke,” and an 
especially ‘“‘good’”’ joke is one which compels the longest 
possible leap of the largest possible spark: it is the con- 
quest of the most formidable fallacy which, though for- 
midable, is yet obliged to bow before the still stronger 
‘“‘ethical element’? in our perception of wit and humor. 
Boston, Mass. 


Che Pulpit. 
Finding God In Nature. 


BY REV. ABRAM WYMAN. 


The heavens declare the glory of God; and the firmament showeth 
his handiwork. 

Day unto day uttereth speech, and night unto night showeth 
knowledge.—PSALMS xix. I, 2. 

What I have in mind is not how in the study of nature 
we are driven in order to account for the world and the 
universe to believe in a Power, Being, Intelligence behind, 
in, and through the world of nature. In other words, 
it is not the argument for the existence of God to be 
drawn. from the study of nature that I have in mind. 
In fact, it is not at all an argument, a deduction, an in- 
ference to which I refer; rather to an experience, the ex- 
perience that when we are out inthe fields and woods, 
on the hill-top or by the shore of the lake or sea, we feel 
that God draws near to us and we to him,—a sense 
that comes to us not always when we are in the out-of- 
door worlds, but seldom or often as the case may be, of 
the presence of the eternal God. 

Our finding God and coming into his presence in the 
world of nature is very like finding and coming into the 
presence of a friend whom we meet in the body. I meet 
a friend on the street. We take each other by the hand, 
look into each other’s eyes, and speak words of greeting. 
There has been a real coming together of friends. Yet 
it is not my friend whom I touch in the hand-clasp. I 
see him not in the smile on his lip or in the light of 
affection in his eye. I find him not in the voice I love 
to hear. For he is not these, but something more and 
different. They are but the outward expression of 
my friend. They at once reveal him to me and conceal 
him from me. They at the same time bring me into 
contact with him and separate me from him, bring us 
together and keep us apart. So nature at once reveals 
God to us and conceals him from us, brings us in contact 
with him and separates him from us. ‘Thus, as when 
we meet and greet a friend, we are in his presence, though 
we touch, see, and hear him not. So out in the world 
of nature we are in the presence of God, though we 
know it not and have not the sense of his being with us 
and of our being with him. 

Of course nature is not the only place that God may 
be found, nor is it the most important place and way 
for men and women to feel the presence of God. It 
is far more important for a man to feel the presence of 
God as a guiding, sustaining, controlling influence in 
his own life than for him to feel the presence of God in 
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the beauty of a rose or the splendor of a sunset. Yet 
who finds not God in the world about him misses that 
which his life can ill afford to lose,—influences that 
enlarge, exalt, and refine life, that make mightily for 
happiness and joy. 

How often we look out upon the world about us and 
find ourselves face to face with God! It is not always 
that we find God in nature, as I have already said, nor 
do we find him in all nature’s aspects. But when out 
in the fields and woods we have a sense of the divine 
presence and feel God draw near, then we see with 
deeper and truer vision than when sea and sky and 
flower are just flower and sky and sea and nothing more; 
for then we see these as they are, do we not ?—not things 
in themselves merely, but suffused and interpenetrated 
with the divine presence, for God is there. 

Day peeps over the eastern hills and the world awakes 
to life. As the light mounts up the sky and rests upon 
the summits of the hills, here and there a solitary bird 
begins to sing inthe dawn. The light increases, flooding 
the hills and flowing down into the valleys. ‘The breezes 
of morning begin to stir, telling the sleeping trees that 
day is at hand. ‘The tide of morning moves swiftly 
now. ‘The solitary birds have become a multitude, 
and their full-throated harmony greets the on-rushing 
day. ‘The old, old miracle, repeated a thousand, thou- 
sand times, and yet forever new, has once more been 
accomplished before the eyes of him who sees also with 
the inner vision. Once more has God said, ‘‘Let there 
be light’’; and at his command “the day breaks and 
the shadows flee away.” 
~ Man turns to the mountains for their ministry and 
receives their ministry and a ministry that is not theirs. 
For generation after generation they have compassed 
man about in their friendly remoteness, .the same 
to us as to our fathers and to our fathers’ fathers 
for a thousand generations. Spring after spring the 
color creeps up their slopes, fading as the summer comes 
on, clothing them with robes of splendor at the touch 
of autumn, their glories to be whirled away before the 
October winds. Year after year the sunshine rests 
upon their heads, or the clouds shut out their peaks, or 
around their scarred and harried summits the lightnings 
play. Fit emblems of eternity they, the same yesterday, 
to-day, and to-morrow, generation after generation. 
But to him who can understand the words they utter 
they speak of the Eternal One who shall endure when 
their rocky heights have crumbled to the dust of the 
plain and the eternal hills shall be no more. 

The lure of the restless, untamed sea lays its spell 
upon us and calls and beckons us to its side. It is not 
alone those who go down to the sea in ships who behold 
the mysteries of the great deep. It comes also to those 
who look upon it from the shore. In how many tones 
does the mighty-voiced ocean speak to us as it murmurs 
and sings along the beach or- thunders against the cliff, 
as it smiles and laughs under the caress of the summer 
winds or roars under the lash of the winter storm. So 
the myriad-voiced ocean speaks to our outward ear in 
many tones. But the ear of the soul hears the voice 
of God in the voice of the restful, restless sea. 

The sun’s rays of a summer afternoon pierce through 
the sheltering mantle of the overarching trees of the 
forest and rest on the grass and ferns beneath in quivering 
masses of golden light. But other light is there than 
the golden light that sifts through the branches of the 
swaying trees. The day increases, the light comes back, 
winter flees away, and spring once more revisits the 
haunts she loves. At her coming the gray and brown 
of the southern slopes is shot through with green, the 
_ violet shines forth in modest beauty, the golden glory 
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of the dandelion once more lights up the earth, meadow 
and hill clothe themselves with greenness and deck 
themselves with flowers. The world is alive again. 
And he is there who is the Life of life. Autumn with 
its wealth of brilliant mornings and hazy afternoons 
lays its hands upon the happy fields, and the peace of 
God is there. Out of the glowing west the night sweeps 
into view. Warm on the drowsy hills the sunset rests. 
In the glory of the oncoming night may be discerned 
the presence of one whose “dwelling is the light of setting 
suns.’ There is another beauty to the rose than the 
splendor with which it clothes itself. There is another 
fragrance to the lily than the perfume with which it 
floods the air about it. The harmonies of nature, the 
hum of the bees in the clover, the song of birds, the 
laughter of children, the wind at play with the trees, 
the murmur of running waters, the note of the sea,—to 
all these there is a deeper melody than their own. When 
at the close of a day of storm a robin from the top of 
a rain-drenched elm, as the night shuts down, says 
good-bye to the day, there is something other in the 
note than just a robin singing in the rain. ‘The voice 
of the tempest is his also, and he speaks in the thunder. 
When the night reveals the suns unseen by day that no 
man can number, each, it may be, the centre of worlds 
unknown, and the depths of space unroll themselves 
where we may travel on with the speed of the lightning 
a thousand years and reach no end, then do the night 
heavens not alone declare the glory of God and show 
the work of his hands, but they bring us into the very 
presence of the Author of the universe, and there in 
the night darkness is God round about us. 

We go out for a day in the fields and woods and on the 
hills. Through the dewy fields we take our way while 
the beauty, fragrance, and melody of the morning is 
at its full. Our ways are ways of pleasantness, and our 
paths are paths of peace; for the spirit of the morning 
holds us in its grasp. Our road lies through the meadows 
where the buttercups and daisies grow, over the pasture 
slopes where the cattle feed, through shady woods and 
woodland glades, loitering the forenoon away as we 
will. The noontide heat finds us at the top of some 
favorite breeze-haunted hill. Below us lies the world 
in its mid-day heat, drenched in sunshine. In the sea 
overhead sails the fleet of summer clouds, ‘‘argosies 
of magic sails.’”’ There we dream the hours away with 
thoughts too high for words, feelings that lie too deep 
to put into speech. The waning day draws to its close. 
We wait for the glory of the sunset and the benediction 
of the twilight. As we go home through the gathering 
darkness, there is light within and around us such as 
indeed was never on land or sea, but which the shapes 
of sea and land have power to create for him who has 
the power to see aright. The day with nature has been 
a day with God, and his is the light that is within and 
around us. 

It is good to look out upon nature and find nothing 
but nature there, its beauty, melody, charm. It is 
better to find something more. It is good to drink in 
the varied beauties of earth and sea and sky. It is 
better to find there also beauties that are unseen by the 
eye of the body, but are revealed to the eye of the soul. 
It is good to delight in the varied harmonies and melodies 
of the world that sing to the outward ear from dawn to 
twilight and through the hours of the brooding night. 
It is better to rejoice also in the harmonies that sing to 
the ear of the soul. How fine it is to look out upon 
and go out into this wonderful out-of-doors world and 
find God there, to hear the Eternal Silence speak, see the 
Unseen face to face. 

Nortu EAston, Mass. 
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Love Triumphant. 


Helen’s lips are drifting dust; 
Ilion is consumed with rust; 

All the galleons of {Greece 

Drink the ocean’s dreamless peace; 
Lost was Solomon’s purple show 
Restless centuries ago; 

Stately empires wax and wane,— 
Babylon, Barbary, and Spain; 
Only one thing, undefaced, 

Lasts, though all the worlds lie waste 
And the heavens are overturned, 
—Dear, how long ago we learned! 


There’s a sight that blinds the sun, 

Sound that lives when sounds are done, 

Music that rebukes the birds, 

Language lovelier than words, 

Hue and scent that shame the rose, 

Wine no earthly vineyard knows, 

Silence stiller than the shore 

Swept by Charon’s stealthy oar, 

Ocean more divinely free 

Than Pacific’s boundless sea,— 

Ye who love have learned it true, 

—Dear, how long ago we knew! 
—Frederick Lawrence Knowles. 


The Summer Cottage. 


BY SARAH E. BURTON. 


The summer cottage is at once a snare and 
a delusion, a fulfilment and a blessing, 
You take possession of the long-desired abode 
and arrange your belongings with the air of 
a conqueror who has overcome worry, care, 
and all worldly discomfort. The peace of 
the green woods that stand on all sides of 
your home hill, the placid lake in the dis- 
tance, the soothing stillness in strong con- 
trast to city noise, enter your very soul. The 
bird songs, the stir of swift movements among 
small wild creatures as yet unidentified, thrill 
you with a sense of new comradeship. The 
sunset with its glow spread over a wide sky, 
the nightfall with its gradual assemblage of 
unnumbered worlds, and the midnight ful- 
filments of the cosmic glory uplift the best 
within you to the worship of the Best in all. 

Day, not to be outdone by the night, 
rivals in its dawning the sunset’s splendors, 
a gentle breeze whispers its good morning to 
the silent trees and to you; and myriads of 
wild flo\ers, many old favorites and many 
wholly unknown, lift their heads in bright 
welcome. But a few steps from your door 
you find the tiniest blossom topping a long 
stem, standing alone and lifting its face to 
the sun with the frank, confiding expression 
of a child. You bend over it to note its 
delicate color and its perfection in every de- 
tail, small as it is, and put forth a lawless 
hand to pluck it. But a whisper, ‘“The Power 
that brought me here brought you,” is 
breathed from somewhere, the hand is with- 
drawn in breathless reverence for the right of 
life in all, even ina little flower. In every 
dream afterward, by night or by day, that 
frank, confiding, tiny, flower face is before 
you with its silent message of perfect trust. 
Another hand less scrupulous, and, doubt- 
less, more sensible, brings to the cottage 
the floral treasures of the woods in such 
abundance, your home glows and is glori- 
fied as never before. 

But bodily need, like a sharp whip, drives 
you to practical housekeeping. A _ tiny 
kitchen and dining-room in one, a rusty sink 
and a battered oil stove besmeared with 
many ancient slop-overs, are your assets in 
the culinary department. After weeks of 
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irritating effort on your part, and patient 
endurance on the part of your companion, the 
stove is discarded as fit only for an altar to 
the gods who love smoke as a_ sacrificial 
incense. A d every night the stars,—‘the 
beguiling stars’? to Emerson, the reproving 
stars to you,—look down serenely on your 
agitation until you yourself wonder how one 
who believes and feels herself a part of this 
orderly, splendid universe can be moved 
from her own serene orbit by a smoking 
stove! 

From this humiliating question you turn 
to the study of the abounding animal life 
about you. A mother rabbit and her baby 
bunnie play hide-and-seek o’ mornings 
among the field fl»wers and grass of your 
front yard. A larger rabbit with a business 
air comes to your back doorstep, rises on 
his haunches, and turns his bright, piercing 
eyes to every corner of your kitchen. You 
hold your breath and stand waiting expect- 
ing a call, but he suddenly turns and runs 
off in disgust over your new-fangled rabbit 
hutch. A chipmunk darts through your 
front door, examines every nook and corner 
of your dwelling with almost flying eagerness, 
then pauses at your feet and looks you over 
critically, his dark eyes never flinching from 
your own gaze, then decides that you are 
not worth while, and scampers off to better 
comradeship. A tiny brown bird hops 
across your kitchen floor and into the sitting- 
room where you are quietly sewing, turns 
its head from side to side, hops from one rug 
to another, considers a moment, then takes 
wing and flies out of the front door into the 
nearest tree, and warbles his thanks that 
that strange creature, man, is not appointed 
nest builder for him. All this is charming, 
and you revel in the thought that you belong 
to each other, different though you are. - But, 
when marauding ants swarm in your closets 
and ice-box, house flies settle everywhere, 
and field mice sample every form of food in 
your pantry, cooked and uncooked, you get 
no comfort from fraternal sentiment or the 
declaration of science that we are all 
made of one stuff, star, man, insect, and 
animal. You are reminded, however, of its 
constant promulgation of the “survival of 
the fittest”? and with grim satisfaction place 
traps and scatter powders for your unsus- 
pecting and too familiar kin. 

The unusual heat of the season penetrates 
to the lakeside, the woods, and the cottage 
dweller; and, when black clouds roll up in 
masses and the voice of the thunder warns 
men to beware, you rejoice in the swift, 
steady downpour of rain, and congratulate 
the thirsty earth that wise, loving provision 
is made for the comfort of all. 

Suddenly, as you sit in your favorite corner 
watching the swaying trees and the light- 
ning’s play, a patter of drops on your head 
and a tiny stream trickling down your face 
recall you to a more commonplace sphere of 
action. You are not long in finding fifteen 
busy leaks in your artistically fashioned roof 
which has been the admiration of your 
fellow-cottagers. ‘The rain falls on the just 
and the unjust,” you muse pathetically, glad 
that it has left no discriminating signs as to 
your status in its opinion, though it calls on 
all your resources for protection, and drops 
as gently and musically on your most cher- 
ished possessions as if that were fulfilling 
your greatest desire. When the clouds roll 


‘away and the great moon sends his golden 
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flood over the refreshed world outside and 
through your doors and windows, making 
lamp or candle an impertinence, you quickly 
forget that a deeply annoying flood of 
another kind is likely again to engulf you, 
and, when that event comes, again and again, 
it is followed by the same justification of 
glow and glory and momentary uplifting 
forgetfulness. 

Thus the Spirit of Beauty throws her en- 
chantments over every disturbing  cit- 
cumstance, and when, later in the season, the 
food is-repaired and the small enemies ban- 
ished, her sway becomes the ruling force of 
every hour. So the summer cottage is to 
you a fit illustration of human life which is 
beset by snares, delusions, and trials, enlivened 
by repeated conquests and “‘embosomed in 
beauty,” finally ending in a serenity of soul 
that reconciles to all changes and enforces 
faith in the ultimate victory of good, 

Lanpine, N.J.~ 
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WHEN RAILROADS WERE NEw. —By 
Charles Frederick Carter. New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. $2 net.—It would take many 
volumes to tell all the stories of success and 
failure which have attended the efforts of 
railroad builders since the first engine was 
put upon a track and run for the accommo- 
dation of the public. Every fantastic dream 
which the human imagination could shape 
into an zgnis fatuus has at some time led 
deluded men headlong to ruin. But also 
great schemes have been produced by the 
creative imagination of business men and 
have wrought wonders in the development 
of the country and the enrichment of the 
people. All the transcontinental railroads 
and main highways of travel have cost not 
only vast sums of money, but the fortunes, 
the hopes, and the lives of many pioneers. 
Many have wrought with great achievements 
in mind, where a few have succeeded. ‘The 
railways of the country represent skill, 
genius, enterprise, villany, and medacity in 
their most alluring and successful forms. _ 
To illustrate these romantic and exciting _ 
episodes of American history our author has | 
chosen to deal with some of the principal 
phases of the locomotive era and some of 
the enterprises in which success was finally 
achieved. It would be difficult to overstate 
the ignorance of business men concerning 
the nature of the problem to be solved, the 
materials which were to be used, and the 
methods by which difficulties would be over- 
come at the time when, with a magnificent 
sweep of the imagination, hard-headed busi- 
ness men began to plan the first railways. 
When Baltimore was assessed for only 
twenty-five million dollars, the people of 
that city planned the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railway which cost thirty-one millions of 
dollars before it was finished. To the young 
it seems as if the railways of the country 
have come by a law of nature and are among 
the common blessings furnished by an over- 
ruling Providence, but the writer of this 
notice can remember how, in the days before 
the sand box was invented, he stood on an 
engine, while the fireman, with a bucket in 
hand, dropped sand on the rails where the 
wheels were slipping in the white frost on 
an up grade. Most of the improvements 
which have been made have come within the 
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lifetime of people still living. This book is 
not a history of the building of railroads 
which can be used as an encyclopedia, but 
is a narrative intended to be interesting to 
the general reader, with illustrations drawn 
from the history of the Pennsylvania, Union 
Pacific, and a few other railroads which are 
interesting and typical. The history of the 
first Pullman car is interesting, and now 
seems almost comical in its contrast between 
the old and the new. 


MAN AND THE BriBLe. By J. Allanson 
Picton, M.A. New York: Henry Holt & 
Co. $2.—The author of these essays has 
long been known as an open-minded student 
of both man and the Bible. In this review 
of the external history of the Bible he traces 
it through the vicissitudes of the English 
versions and shows how the Bible wrought 
itself into English civilization in the days 
when the common people, as they cannot 
now, could understand a Biblical allusion 
and supply from their memories the inci- 
dents referred to. Then he shows how it 
entered into the various religious move- 
ments on the Continent, and how continually, 
because of their familiarity with the con- 
tents of the Bible, there were provided in 
every nation the proverbial seven thousand 
who had not bowed the knee to Baal, but 
had felt “that self-surrender with the ac- 
ceptance of the divine fatherhood and human 
brotherhood is worth more than all decrees 
of councils and all creeds.” After recount- 
ing some of the heroic sufferings of the 
martyrs of science and others who made it 
their supreme desire to know and tell the 
truth, he says in words that may be taken 
as the keynote of this volume: ‘‘With such 
records before them, how can nominal fol- 
lowers of him whom they call incarnate 
truth now tolerate the reservations and 
shifts and devices by which the pretence 
of orthodoxy is maintained? How many 
preachers really believe the supernatural 
story of man from Adam to Christ, although 
they declare it to be one consistent whole? 
How many trained or scholarly teachers of 
youth themselves believe what they tell 
their pupils about Noah, and Abraham, and 
Jacob, and Moses and Joshua, and Samuel 
and David? How many really hold to the 
Virgin Birth of Jesus while they solemnly 
recount it? How many find it possible to 
picture to themselves as actual the revival 
of the corpse of Jesus in the tomb, the roll- 
ing away of the stone by angelic might, the 
passage of the same physical body of ‘bones 
and flesh’ through a solid door, the con- 
sumption of ‘broiled fish and honey-comb, 
and then the flight into heaven ?’”’ 


Prays. By John Galsworthy. New 
York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.35 net.— 
Mr. Galsworthy seems to have made an- 
other ten strike in literature by writing plays. 
Those that have been presented on the stage 
are said to have been well adapted for the 
purpose, and to have made a hit by their 
simplicity and directness. It is impossible to 
tead them as they are presented in this vol- 
ume without discovering in each one a seri- 
ous purpose. Indeed the moral of each play 
is so evident and so painful that each one 
seems like a chapter out of real life. The 
Silver Box shows how the dissipation of two 
men, one in high life and one in low, led 
them te the same moral disasters, but with a 
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very unequal distribution of reward and 
penalty in the case of the two criminals. Joy, 
the second play, brings to view in the most 
natural, simple, and yet tragical way the 
moral problems of Joy, a beautiful girl just 
budding into love and womanhood, who 
finds that her mother, long separated from 
her husband by business, is compromised 
with a financial speculator who has put in 
peril both her fortune and her good name. 
Strife, the last play, presents the problem of 
capital and labor in one of its worst aspects, 
—capital arrogant and domineering, labor 
stubborn and unreasonable, with a period of 
awful distress for both parties, ending in a 
compromise which might have been made 
at the beginning to the advantage of all 
concerned. Each play presents a different 
aspect of modern life, but on reflection the 
writer is moved to say that, while the prob- 
lems are presented with great ability, no 
solution is furnished. 


EDUCATION IN THE Far East. By Charles 
F. ‘Thwing. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
Company. $1.50 net.—Before the reader of 
this volume has gone over half a dozen pages 
he will be likely to say to himself, This man 
knows what he is talking about. The im- 
pression thus made will persist throughout 
the reading of the book. One may not 
agree with all the conclusions of the writer, 
but the impartial student will admit that 
the presentation of the case is frank, free, 
and unwarped by irrational prejudice. The 
needs of Japan, China, India, and the Phil- 
ippines are set forth with abundant illustra- 
tion, and hopeful conclusions are reached in 
regard to all these nations, but with no rose- 
colored vision of a progressive civilization 
quickly established. Good reasons are given 
why Chinamen need not be feared, and why 
such emigration as would be likely to take 
place under the freest conditions would not 
much interfere with Western civilization nor 
change the course of things in China. China 
will stay at home and mind her own business. 


LITTLE Busygsopies. By Jeannette Marks 
and Julia Moody. New York: Harper & 
Brothers, 75 cents.—Next to fishing and 
shooting, boys and girls enjoy the study of 
natural history when it comes as a sport 
and not as a task. Once thoroughly inter- 
ested, they become indefatigable observers 
and collectors. In this little volume various 
insects are described in familiar stories which 
are illustrated with excellent pictures of the 
bugs, butterflies, grasshoppers, and other 
insects which may easily be found and ob- 
served in their various transformations and 
habits. 


Magazines. 


The Harvard Theological Review for July 
contains seven articles on as many different 
subjects. They relate to the Bible, to Jesus 
the Son of God, to theology, John Calvin, a 
new sect of Moslems, the relation between 
facts and faith, and to Friedrich Nietzsche. 
The essay by Dr. Fenn on the marrow of 
Calvin’s theology occupies the central posi- 
tion, and is the one article that may be 
called especially timely. All the articles 
are constructive, and deal with things which 
engage the attention of men and women 
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The Hibbert Journal for July is at hand 
with its usual varied contents. The various 
contributors take a wide range, and discuss 
some of the most important subjects which 
engage the attention of thinking men. One 
of the interesting features of this quarterly 
is the exhibition of intellectual cannibalism. 
In one number a contributor sets forth his 
views with vigor and such corroborative 
evidence as he can muster. In the next 
number some equally expert opponent 
calmly devours him and his theories. The 
second writer may find no difficulty in dis- 
posing of the first one, but he in turn is 
often quite as vulnerable and no more con- 
clusive than his predecessor. For instance, 
Mr. Chesterton finds it quite easy to turn 
Mr. Roberts’ New Testament citations against 
him, but leaves his own conclusions un- 
guarded and liable to attack. 


Books Received. 


From G. P, Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
No Refuge but in Truth. By Goldwin Smith. $1.25 net. 
The Papacy. By Gustav Kriiger. $1.50 net. 
Plays. By John Galsworthy. $7.35 net. 
The Sermons of Thomas Adams. Edited by John 
Brown, D.D. 4s cts net. 

From Doubleday, Page & Co., New York. 

Marriage 4 la Mode. By Mrs. Humphry Ward. $1.20. 
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Two Questions. 


The butterfly said to the katydid, 
“T always wondered why, 
Since butter has no wings at all, 
They say ‘the butterfly’!” 
The katydid replied, ‘‘ Alas! 
To me the reason’s hid; 
But can you tell me what it is 
They say ‘the katydid’?”’ 
—Selected. 


The Homely Little Girl. 


BY FRANCES J. DELANO. 


“T hate you! I hate you!’ ‘The homely 
little girl stamped her foot. ‘‘You’re mean, 
mean, mean!’ ‘The little homely girl burst 
into a passion of tears. The children who 
had been laughing at her were frightened to 
see any one instich a passion, and they ran 
and left her alone. 

She was a forlorn-looking little creat:re 
enough. Her feet and hands were too large 
for her skinny little body, her back was all 
rounded over where she had carried the 
babies about, her ears sttick out, her eyes 
were small, her nose and mouth large. Al- 
together it seemed (so the children thought) 
as if she were just made to laugh at, and 
they never realized at all how cruel it was 
to laugh at her; if they had they never would 
have done it. 

Among all the children in the school there 
was not one who loved beautiful things like 
the homely little girl. The roses in the 
garden, the glow in the sunset sky, the baby’s 
pretty curls, and a thousand beautiful things 
besides, filled the homely little girl’s heart 
with joy. Had she not been reminded so 
often of her own ugly little body she would 
have been happy all the time. Of course 
father and mother and the babies loved her, 
so they couldn’t see how ugly she was. You 
never can when you love people. But the 
homely little girl’s aunts and uncles and 
cousins, and, worst of all, the children in 
the school, saw nothing but her homely face 
and her awkward, mis-shapen body. ‘This 
was a great pity, for it caused the homely 
little girl to lose sight of the beautiful things 
in the world, and of course there are few 
things worse than this that can possibly 
happen to any one. 

Things went from bad to worse with the 
homely little girl. She began to look upon 
the children as enemies, and every time they 
laughed at her she flew into a passion. She 
was even crossat home sometimes, and her 
mother had to scold her, and the babies 
weren’t as happy with her as they used to be. 

Every day the homely little girl grew 
more and more unhappy.. The worst day 
of all came when she flew into such a ter- 
rible passion that she frightened the children. 
It seemed then as if there were nothing 
more to look forward to. It’s bad enough 
to have children laugh at you; but to have 
them afraid of you as if you were some hor- 
rible monster, that is something you can’t 
endure. 

That day the homely little girl couldn’t 
go home for fear her father and mother 
would see. her swollen face and hear her 
sob (the sobs would keep coming even after 
the tears had stopped). If father and 
mother were to see her in that plight, they 
might guess that the children had been mak- 
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‘ing fun of her, and the homely little girl 
felt she would rather never go home than 
jhave that happen. So she crept behind a 
wall, and there she intended to stay until 
she felt sure on one would suspect what bad 
happened. 

How long she was there I do not know; 
but all at once she felt a stir in the air and 
a cool wind on her hot face, and, when she 
looked up, there, standing over her, was a 
creature so beautiful that the homely little 
girl’s heart quite stood still with wonder. 
It was tall and straight, and it wore a gar- 
ment of light the color of the stinset. Its 
face was the most beautiful of all, for it was 
the face of love and joy. The homely little 
gitl looked up into the angel’s face, and all 
her dreadful trouble slipped away like clouds 
before the sun. 

“Dear little sister,” said the angel, and 
at the sound of the voice there settled deep 
into the homely little girl’s heart a stillness 
and a joy more wonderful than words could 
express. 

“Would you like a beautiful little body 
like mine?’ asked the angel. The homely 
little girl’s eyes leaped to the angel’s. 

“This body is made of love and joy, little 
sister.” 

The light in the homely little girl’s eyes 
faded: she remembered how she hated the 
children at school. 

“Think,” said the angel, ‘“how you love 
the babies at home.” 

The homely little girl’s eyes lightened. 

“And think back, little sister, to the time 
when all the children in school were dear 
little babies (not so long ago either): inno- 
cent and sweet they were like yours at home. 
They had no wish then to do harm.” 

The homely little girl had never thought 
of this. 

“Some of them are not loved very much 
at home. They know so little about kind- 
ness.”” Now the angel’s voice was full of 
love fot the children at school. “Some of 
them do not love beautiful things as you do, 
so they do not hate ugly things as you do. 
They have no idea how cruel they are when 
they laugh at you.” 

The homely little girl had never thought 
of that either. 

“Little sister, shall I tell you how to make 
a beautiful body out of love and joy?” 

The homely little girl lifted her arms to 
the angel, she could not speak. 

“To-morrow,” said the angel, “take an 
apple to school and give it to the child who 
has been most unkind. If he refuses it, 
laugh; for you may be sure he feels ashamed, 
and he will soon be your friend. If he 
snatches it and calls you names, sorrow; 
for you may be sure he knows no kindness 
at home. Make this beginning, little sister, 
and every day do some kindness to the chil- 
dren at school. So every day you will be 
fashioning out of love and joy a beautiful 
body like mine. Good-bye, little sister,” 
and the next instant the angel was gone. 

The next morning, as the homely little 
girl was on her way to school with the apple 
in her satchel, one of the children in the 
school came half-way to meet her holding 
out an orange. ‘‘We were awful mean to 
you yesterday,” said the child. ‘‘ Wouldn’t 
you like an orange?” 

Oh, how that one little act of kindness 
paved the way for love to grow! And it did 
‘grow. Many a struggle it had, and many 
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a sorrow was mixed with the joy; but the 
homely little girl kept on doing as the angel 
had bidden her. She thought of a thousand 
things she could do for the children at school 
and for the babies at home, and love throve 
so fast that before she knew it she and the 
children were the best of friends, and they 
thought no more of her ugly body than did 
the babies at home. 

Still there was little change in the homely 
little girl’s body. Her feet and hands, her 
ears and nose and mouth were just as large 
and het eyes just as small. Still, the angel 
had said she could make for herself a beat- 
tiful body, and, although she couldn’t under- 
stand, the homely little girl knew in her 
heart that the angel had spoken the truth. 
So she kept on being kind and happy, and, 
as the years went by, she began more and 
more to see into the meaning of the angel’s 
message. 2 

At length, one day, when she was an old 
lady, she and a great many other people, 
many of whom had been children in school 
with her, were all together in a place, when 
something happened. No one knew just 
what had happened, but all at once the 
homely little girl and all the rest of the 
people found themselves standing together 
each in a new body which he himseif had 
fashioned during all the years just past. 
Where the old bodies had gone no one knew, 
but the new ones were not a bit like them. 
Some were so small and so colorless you 
could scareely see them; some were black 
and terrible to look at; some were fair and 
good to see. In the midst of them stood 
the homely little girl in the new body which 
she had made out of little kindly acts of 
joyous love. Every one was gazing at her, 
for she was beautiful, just as the angel had 
said. ‘Tall and straight she was, and clothed 
in light the color of sunset. Her face was 
most beautiful of all, for it was the face of 
love. 


School Children on Horseback. 


At Manor, Tex., in that sparsely settled 
country along the line of the Houston & 
Texas Central Railway, I came to a large 
wood-colored building surrounded by a cara- 
van of horses. I counted upward of fifty all 
saddled, and each hitched to a tree. Every- 
thing about the house was as still as death. 

“Tt must be a funeral,” I said. 

Suddenly the scene changed. ‘The doors 
of the building burst open and out broke 
more than fifty school children. ‘“‘School’s 
out!” they shouted, and a caravan of children 
scrambled for the horses. 

In a moment the youngsters had mounted 
and were riding helter-skelter over the 
prairie. The Texas mustangs seemed to 
scent the frolic, and kicked up their heels as 
they galloped home with the school chil- 
dren. With their dinner-pails jingling on 
the pommels of saddles, and their dresses 
and jackets waving in the wind, they looked 
like a mad caravan of Bedouins. 

“How far did you come?” I asked a little 
tot who sat behind his sister on a speckled 
mustang. 

“T tum dood way—I tum”— 

“Why, he’s come six miles,” interrupted 
his sister. ‘‘Jimmy is only five years old. 
He doesn’t know how far he does come.” 


“But I live eight miles,” said a little Lord 
Fauntleroy on a dancing bronce, “but 
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can ride it in an hour, and have done it in 
thirty minutes.” Then he spurred his horse 
till he leaped away over the prairie.-—New 
York World. 


“Doctor Babe.” 


Miriam would have said that no pony 
anywhere could compare with Babe. Such 
a long mane and tail, such soft black eyes 
and dancing feet, and, best of all, such a way 
of pretending that she wouldn’t go where 
she was told to, and then of going, of a 
sudden, like a pony carved out of lightning. 
Best of all, Babe cured her little mistress of 
being ‘‘afraid of the dark.’’ Yes, Babe did 
just that. 

It all began with an automobile. When 
Babe came to the farm, she had never seen 
one before. She had spent all her life in a 
little clearing of the woods, where automo- 
biles were unknown. So when she was 
brought to the farm on a brick road, which 
was the finest place imaginable to meet the 
motor cars, she must have felt thoroughly 
puzzled and frightened. 

When the first automobile came, Babe 
was in the pasture by the side of the road, 
looking out into the world. She saw a cloud 
of dust in the distance. Presently something 
came out of the dust-cloud, and there, before 
her horrified eyes, was a carriage without 
any horses, coming straight toward her 
pasture. She looked once more, to make 
sure that it was not all a mistake, then 
turned, with ears laid back and tail high in 
the air, and never stopped until she had 
reached the end of the pasture, half a mile 
away. 

After that she was very much afraid of 
automobiles. Whenever she saw one com- 
ing she bolted. 

One day a big touring-car broke down 
just opposite the farm. The man who 
owned it crawled underneath with some 
queer tools in his hand, and soon it began 
to roar and grunt and make really terrifying 
noises. Even the children became rather 
frightened. 

Miriam was riding Babe not far away, 
and at the first sound from the car she 
planted her feet more firmly in the stirrups, 
twisted the bridle around her waist, and 
grasped the whip tightly, to be ready for a 
runaway. 

The pony’s ears were laid back, and her 
pretty dark eyes looked twice as large as 
usual. She was badly frightened. Yet she 
held her ground, to Miriam’s astonishment, 
and presently, instead of running away, she 
took a step toward the automobile. An- 
other step—another—and then she quietly 
walked up to the great roaring monster in 
the road, and pushed her delicate nose for- 
ward to smell it! She remained for quite a 
while, with neck outstretched, timidly snif- 
fing. At length she tossed her head, with 
an air of relief, and gave a little snort as if 
to say: “Well! D’m acquainted with you 
now, and you’re nothing to be afraid of after 
all!” 

That cured Babe of her shyness for motor 
cars, and it also cured Miriam of her own pet 
bugaboo. For thelittle rough rider, although 
very brave in other ways, was painfully 
afraid of dark rooms. She was told, many 
times, that nothing in the darkness could 
hurt her, and that rooms are just the same 
at night as in the daylight. But still she 
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was timid, and, when the children played 
hide-and-seek through the house in the even- 
ing, Miriam was careful not to hide upstairs 


or in the shadowy hallway. 


On this night, however, when the game 
was at its height, she surprised every one by 
marching into the darkest room of all to 
hide, and to their astonished {questions she 


answered, laughingly.— 
“Vm trying Babe’s cure.” 


Then they understood. She was forcing 
herself to go up to the thing that frightened 
her, just as Babe had done; and she had 
picked out the darkest room to prove that it 


wasn’t such a terrible place as it seemed. 


It was a hard cure, but a good one, and 
the first thing Miriam did next morning was 
to put her arms around the pony’s neck, and 
Doctor Babe.’’—Paul 


say, “Thank you, 
Suter, in the Sunday School Times. 


A Bumble-bee. 


BY MARY E. MERRILL, 


Tommy, in a Hollyhock 
Saw a Bumble-bee 
Gathering up the honey, 
A busy Bee was he. 


He quickly closed the petals 
With his finger and his thumb, 
And said, ‘“‘ Now, if you listen, 
You can plainly hear him hum.” 


When in the pretty Hollyhock 
The Bee felt too ‘‘shut in,” 

He turned upon poor Tommy 
With a sharp and cruel sting. 


It’s never safe to meddle 
With a very busy Bee, 
As I think little Tommy 
Will surely now agree. 


What Muff Caught. 

Such cute pets as Ruth had—two pure 
white kittens! 

Their names were Muff and Fluff. Muff 
wore a big blue bow and Fluff wore a big 
pink bow. If they had not, no one—not 
even Ruth—could have told ‘‘which was 
which”! 

“T hope Muff and Fluff will grow fast, 
so they can soon hunt,” said mamma, “for 
I think there are a few mice in the house. 
I shall pay each kitten for his first catch 
with a bunch of nice fresh catnip.” 

One day Ruth and her two pets were 
having a fine romp. Muff and Fluff did all 
sorts of droll tricks and made Ruth laugh 
till the tears ran down her cheeks. 

“Oh, you dear things! You are more 
fun than the clowns in a show!”’ said she. 

Just then mamma came to the door. 
“Ruth, will you please go out to the barn 
and hunt for some fresh eggs? Bring me 
two if you can find them. I want to make 
a cake for tea,’? said mamma. Ruth liked 
to hunt for eggs. She liked to help mamma, 
too. So she went at once. 

She had good luck, and soon came out of 
the barn with a large white egg in each 
hand. Close by the path grew a small tree 
which Ruth must pass on her way to the 
house. Just as she went under a low branch 
the wind blew, and a curl of her hair caught 
fast in the tree. 

Ruth did not know what to do. She 
could not pull the curl loose with her hands, 
for they were full of eggs. She could not 
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hold both eggs in one hand, for they were 
too large. She could not stoop down to 
lay the eggs on the grass, and she could not 
drop them, for they would break. She 
shook her head hard, but it was of no use. 
The more she shook, the more her hair 
caught and the worse it pulled. What could 
she do? “Mamma! Mamma! come and 
help me!” she called as loud as she could. 

When at last mamma heard her and came 
to the door, she had to laugh at the droll 
sight which met her eyes. For Ruth’s hair 
was caught on—what do you think? No, 
not on a twig of the tree! It was held fast 
by Mufi’s wee white paws. 

The rogue had run up the trunk of the 
tree and out on to the low branch. From 
there he reached down and caught Ruth’s 
hair as it blew in the breeze. The more 
Ruth shook her head, the more he pulled 
and bit and played. He thought it fine fun. 

Mamma came and set Ruth free. As they 
went to the house, Ruth said: ‘Well, 
mamma, that was Muff’s first catch. Are 
you going to give him some catnip?” 

“Oh, no!” said mamma, with a laugh: 
“if Muff wants catnip, he must catch mice— 
not curls!””—Jessie Axtelle Colsten, in Little 
Folks. 


Rooks and Crows. 


A curious incident in the recent history 
of the Gray’s Inn settlement of rooks is 
mentioned by a London correspondent in 
the Manchester Guardian. 

It appears that a couple of carrion crows 
settled in the gardens, and one day it was 
discovered that the rookery was deserted. 
The benchers, who are particularly proud 
of their rooks, gave orders for the carrion 
crows to be destroyed, and the gardener 
prepared pigeon’s-eggs with good doses of 
arsenic. The crows swallowed them and 
seemed to grow fatter and healthier. At 
last strychnine was used and the pair were 
poisoned. 

Then a curious thing happened. Not a 
rook had been seen for weeks at Gray’s 
Inn, but the next day they were all back as 
though advised by telegram. 


Alfred and mother are standing at 
Glen Ridge Station waiting for the train. 
“Tt’s coming, mother, it’s coming,” calls 
the little four-year-old, ‘‘I hear it bark.” 


Mother: ‘Don’t think so much of getting 
presents. You know it is more blessed to 
give than to receive.” Bobby (six years): 
“Then I hope a lot of people will be blessed 


on my birthday.” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


It makes the toilet something to be en- 
joyed. It removes all stains and roughness, 
prevents prickly heat and chafing, and 
leaves the skin white, soft, healthy. In the 
bath it brings a glow and exhilaration which 
no common soap can equal, imparting the 
vigor and life sensation of a mild Turkish 
bath, ALL GROCERS AND Druacisrs. 
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The Vision. 


I come from lonely downs and silent woods, 
With winter in my heart, a withered world, 
A heavy weight of dark and sorrowful things, 
And all my dreams spread out their rainbow wings, 
And turn again to those bright solitudes 
Where beauty met me in a thousand moods, 
And all her shining banners were unfurled. . . . 
And where I snatched from the sweet hands of Spring 
A crystal cup and drank a mystic wine, 
And walked alone a secret perfumed way, 
And saw the glittering angels at their play, 
And heard the golden birds of heaven sing, 
And woke . . . to find white lilies clustering 
And all the emerald wood an empty shrine, 
Fragrant with myrrh and frankincense and spice, 
And echoing yet the flutes of Paradise. . . . 

—Olive Douglas, in the Academy. 


Recent Foreign Books. 


BY REV. CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


A number of recent liberal books by 
foreign authors demand at least a passing 
notice in these columns. 

The first writer to be named is Prof. 
Rudolf Eucken of the University of Jena, 
who has been lecturing the past year on the 
Theory of Knowledge. In December last he 
visited Stockholm to receive the Nobel 
prize for literature, meeting with a warm 
greeting from the many eminent persons 
assembled on that. occasion. Among the 
many congratulations which have been sent 
him, those from French savans have been 
notably cordial. Among others Roman 
Catholic dignitaries were very appreciative 
and kind in their expressions concerning his 
philosophical work. In the early spring, 
Eucken visited Sweden once more to give 
courses of lectures at the University of 
Upsala and in Gothenburg. His topics 
were ‘Outlines of Ethics” and ‘‘The Prob- 
lem of Human Happiness in its Present 
Relations.” These courses are soon to be 
published in the Swedish language. 

Eucken’s “Introduction into a Philosophy 
of the Spiritual Life’? has now appeared 
under the English title ““The Life of the 
Spirit” (Williams & Norgate, London, 
5 shillings). In this work Eucken deals 
with five of the central concepts of religion, 
—Unity and Manifoldness, Time and Eter- 
nity, the Outer and the Inner World, the 
problem of Truth, and the problem of Hap- 
piness. These are life questions, not aca- 
demic discussions. In beauty of style, 
depth of thought, and spiritual power this 
may be reckoned one of the author’s most 
admirable works. 

A. & C. Black, Edinburgh, will publish 
next autumn Eucken’s ‘‘Meaning and Value 
of Life.’ We are translating literally the 
German title. The publisher’s announce- 
ments may read somewhat differently. 

Meanwhile Eucken’s ‘‘Lebensanschau- 
ungen der Grossen Denker” has reached its 
eighth edition in Germany, and is soon to 
appear in an English version from the press 
of Seribner & Sons. ‘Die Hauptprob- 
leme der Religionsphilosophie” is in a third 
edition. In the latter Eucken treats of the 
spiritual origins of religion, of religion in its 
relation to history, and of the nature of 
Christianity. In this little work Eucken 
discusses questions which agitate the in- 
quirer to-day and definitely utters his sym- 
pathy with the modern view of religion. 
This author is not an easy writer to read, 
even in his popular works. Unless one is 
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well grounded in German, he would do best 
to make use of the translations of Kucken’s 
works.’ Three writers, Poehlmann and 
Siebert in German and W. R. Boyce Gib- 
son in English, have published expositions 
of his philosophy. Attention is called to an 
illuminating article by Eucken on Immor- 
tality in a late number of the Hibbert Journal. 

“Die Religion und das Leben.” Von Dr. 
Max Fischer, pastor of St. Mark’s Church 
in Berlin. Leipzig: M. Heinsius. 1908. pp. 
138.—Dr. Fischer will be pleasantly remem- 
bered as the representative at the Boston 
International Congress of the Protestanten- 
verein of Germany. Because of his radical 
affirmations at the public meetings of the 
latter society and his favorable attitude 
generally towards modern religious thought, 
he has been the object of theological dis- 
pute and rancor. His very position as a 
pastor of the Prussian State Church was im- 
perilled, and only the great outpouring of 
liberal sentiment in his favor, voiced by 
such men as the late Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, 
saved Dr. Fischer from serious consequences. 
Throughout all this controversy he re- 
mained serene and brave, and loyal to his 
convictions. 

In this brochure he offers an apologia for 
his opinions, retracting nothing, but en- 
deavoring to state them in logical order, to 
give them a philosophical and _ historical 
basis, and to place them in their right rela- 
tions with the development of religion. The 
first section treats of religion itself, its 
origins, its manifestations, its relation to 
life. The second topic considered is the 
Christian Church, both in history and its 
ministry to the soul of man, ‘The last divi- 
‘sion of the book is devoted to the kingdom 
of God on earth, both in the ethical and 
spiritual culture of the individual and the 
larger collective interest of Church, State, 
and general society. These theses are a 
thoughtful and spiritual contribution to 
pure religion and its free and progressive 


development. 

“Les Modernistes. Par Paul Sabatier. 
Second edition. Paris: Librairie Fisch- 
bacher, 1909. pp. 256.—In this volume 


the gifted biographer of Saint Francis of 
Assisi presents to the religious world a 
brilliant exposition and defence of the new 
movement for intellectual veracity, scien- 
tific culture, and spiritual faith in the 
Roman Catholic Church. It is impossible 
to do justice in a brief summary to the 
masterly manner in which the author has 
fulfilled this self-imposed and loved duty. 
The fulness of his information, his elo- 
quence and wit, the beauty of his literary 
style, and the ardor of his soul are all 
blended in this delightful book. ‘To one 
who desires to acquaint himself with the 
present aspects of the Modernist movement 
it is indispensable, and, as it is now issued in 
English also, it should have a wide reading 
and distribution. To any desiring to influ- 
ence for good their Catholic friends this 
work would be a valuable help. It is one 
more proof of the profound and enduring 
impression made by the thinkers and writers 
of the Modernist School, and the inevitable- 
ness of the change which in the not distant 
future awaits the doctrine and administra- 
tion of the Church of Rome. 

“The Faith of a Modern Protestant,” by 
Prof. Wilhelm Bousset of Gottingen, trans- 
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by T. Fisher Unwin. The author is well 
known in this country through his books on 
“Jesus” and “What is Religion?’ His 
confession of faith has been termed ‘‘a noble 
exposition of modern Unitarianism.”’ 


From the Isles of Shoals. 


The thirteenth session of the Isles of 
Shoals summer meetings has come to a close, 
adding, as one enthusiastic young woman 
has expressed it, another carved bead to the 
rosary of remembrance. We have had a suc- 
cession of beautiful days, some perfectly 
clear, when Duck Island seemed nearer and 
bigger than ever before, and some miysteri- 
ous with a morning fog that narrowed the 
vision, but afforded shifting gleams from sea 
or sky through its changing rifts. 

The general topic of the morning ad- 
dresses of the-week has been ‘‘The Church 
and the~ Social “Order.’’? It was intended 
that this topic should be treated from sev- 
eral points of view, but, after Rev. Charles 
Ferguson of New York dropped out, it 
seemed that the speakers were in substantial 
accord. Rev. J. T. Sunderland, speaking 
on ‘Jesus and the Social Order,’’ made it 
clear that reconstruction of human society, 
in order to avoid the evils that harass and 
perplex, must proceed on the basic princi- 
ples implied in the wonderful thought of 
Jesus,—the thought of the Fatherhood of 
God and its natural corollary, the brother- 
hood of man. Distinctions of race, color, 
creed, vanish into insignificance as the soul 
is thrilled with the thought that must some 
day, sooner or later, move the world to the 
finer and higher social order of which men 
have dreamed in every age. Mr. Sunder- 
land considered this principle as it affects 
nations, and showed the folly of increasing 
armaments and living in expectation of 
trouble. He considered it, too, in its relation 
to religious reconstruction, proving its suffici- 
ency for every need and the triumphant solu- 
tion which it offers for problems of dissension. 

Rev. Frederic Gill of Arlington presented 
“The Background of Social Unrest,” finding 
the present discontent with conditions an 
inevitable consequence of what has been 
going on in the world for the last three hun- 
dred years. The English Revolution, the 
Protestant Reformation, the democratic 
awakening of the last century, all made for 
larger desires on the part of the many, and 
a quickening intelligence and wider educa- 
tion only contribute to the social unrest 
for which there is no ready panacea. It is 
worse than useless to blame individuals. 
One who desires to live by blaming others 
can always find plenty of material, but, as 
our troubles are the result of those princi- 
ples in which as Americans we believe, we 
ought to find in them the social discontent 
that is the dynamic of progress, the great 
hope for democratic institutions. We can- 
not see the workings of God’s providence in 
the pages of history and refuse to see it in 
the great movements of to-day. 

The address of Rev. Charles W. Casson 
on Friday morning was on “The Religion 
of Socialism.” He thought it might well 
have been “The Socialism of Religion,” 
since religion is nothing, if not socialistic. 
He paralleled the faith in the fatherhood of 
God, the brotherhood of man, salvation by 
character, the leadership of Jesus, and the 


lated by Mr. F. B. Low, has been published ' progress of man upward and onward for- 
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ever by the corresponding faith of Social- 
ists, and declared Socialism to be the most 
religious movement that has ever shaped 
itself into an active, living force in the world. 
He showed something of the conditions that 
press for readjustment, but he agreed with 
Mr. Gill in the thought that it is foolish, 
and worse, to blame individuals for these 
conditions of the game which we are all 
playing. The remedy is to change the 
game. ‘This goes deeper than a merely eco- 
nomic question: it is deeply moral and 
deeply religious. 

The closing address in the series was given 
Saturday morning by Rev. Charles F. Dole. 

As usual, the evening addresses were 
more varied in character. ‘The first brought 
to the islands the president of the American 
Unitarian Association, Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. His subject, ‘‘“Some Unitarian 
Pioneers,’ gave him an opportunity to trace 
some of the American origins of the Uni- 
tarian movement in connection with the 
men who largely shaped it. The Episco- 
palian strain is indicated by King’s Chapel. 
The coming of Joseph Priestley and his found- 
ing of the First Church in Philadelphia con- 
nects us with the English Unitarians. The 
freedom-loving spirit of Holland is evident 
in the establishment of the oldest church of 
Barneveldt, N.Y., from which went out the 
Huidekopers to found the church in Mead- 
ville and the Meadville Theological School. 
The interesting development of Unitarianism 
in Salem has been traced ably by Rev. 
George Batchelor, who has made clear the 
influence of Eastern thought on the great 
merchants and ship-masters of Salem; and 
even in hard-soiled Connecticut a stream of 
tendency, that reached the Shermans and 
Hoars of our later days, flowed into Uni- 
tarian channels. Dr. Gay of Hingham, Dr. 
Charles Chauncy of the First Church in 
Boston, Dr. Jonathan Mayhew, Dr. Barnard, 
Dr. Prince, and Dr. Bentley of Salem are 
the six ministers described as pioneers of 
Unitarian thought in Eastern Massachusetts, 
all most interesting, unusual, and comple- 
mentary characters. 

Rev. Albert Lazenby’s talk about ‘‘Scot- 
tish Ballads” was charmingly illustrated by 
the Westland Quartet, of whom it must be 
said in passing that their delightful music 
added greatly to the pleasure of the meet- 
ings. The lovely voices blend perfectly, 
and back of their singing is the intelligence 
that makes itself felt in the choice of selec- 
tions and in the interpretation both of 
thought and music. The Scottish ballads 
alternately touched by their homely pathos 
or stirred by their unconquerable spirit. 
Mr. Lazenby was fortunate in his subject, 
and it was evident that he entered into it 
con amore. 

“Old Concord” was attractively presented 
by Rev. Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly, 
who depended naturally more on the per- 
sonal comment and anecdote which his inti- 
mate association with the place enabled 
him to add than on his hearers’ ignorance 
of the place and its associations; and, as 
people are always especially interested in 
what they know something about already, 
his animated descriptions and stories found 
appreciative response. 

Rev. Louis C. Cornish’s illustrated lecture 
on ‘The Canadian Rockies’’ was given on 
Appledore Island with very beautiful pict- 
ures. On Friday evening the Westland 
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The Uniform 
Soda Cracker 


There's never the slightest va- 


riation in the 


high quality of 


Uneeda Biscuit. 


Wonderful care and precision 
on the part of expert bakers, com- 
bined with facilities to be found 
in no other bakery, ensure this 
uniformity of Uneeda Biscuit, 


Damp days, 


cold days, wet 


days or hot days their goodness 
is kept intact by the moisture-proof 


package. 
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NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


Quartet gave a concert, which was the fullest 
expression of their power to charm. Miss 
May Belle Grace Dadmun, Mrs. Emma Schu- 
feldt "Moore, Miss Alice Gertrude Coe, and 
Mrs. Dorothy McTaggart Miller make up 
the quartet, while Miss Marian Marshall 
Brown acts as pianist. On Saturday even- 
ing the week came to an end with a paper 
on ‘The History of the Isles of Shoals,” by 
Mrs. E. E. Marean. 

The service this morning (Sunday, July 
20) was held on Appledore Island. Rev. 
George H. Badger and Dr. J. H. Crooker 
took part in the opening exercises, and Rev. 
A, P. Reccord preached the sermon. He 
took for his text, “‘If thine own heart doth 
not condemn thee, neither do I,’’ and drew 
from it lessons of personal responsibility in 
business, in politics, in social life, and in 
religion, emphasizing the stern duty placed 
upon us by the conditions of freedom for 


which others in the past have suffered and 
struggled. Man’s individual responsibility 
in the past has been threatened by the 
tyranny of institutions. To-day it is in 
danger from indifferentism and reversion to 
the type of man who finds it easy to re- 
nounce his own rights and voluntarily sur- 
render his own power in politics, in religion, 
or in life. 

It is impossible to speak in detail of the 
other meetings of the week. On Wednes- 
day the Young People’s Religious Union 
had the morning meeting in charge, and Rev. 
A. D. K. Shurtleff and Rev. Robert N. 
Leavens gave interesting addresses that 
will doubtless find fuller mention in the 
Young People’s column of the Christian 
Register. The morning services were con- 
ducted by Rev. George H. Badger, Rev. 
A. D. K. Shurtleff, Rev. Harold G. Arnold, 
Rev. Abbot Peterson, Rev. Frank S. C. 
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Wicks, and Rev. Charles E. Stowe, who has 
been until recently the pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Bridgewater, Mass. 
The candlelight service of evening prayer 
in the meeting-house came each night at 
the close of the larger meeting, and the pro- 
cession wound its way up the hill and pro- 
nounced the familiar words of good-night 
benediction by the light of the lanterns 
hung on the walls, in the fashion that has 
come to be an accepted part of each year’s 
meetings. This has been a good week, and 
the best of it for some of us is the fact that 
it passes on into another week with no break 
of interest. New friends took on Saturday 
for the Sunday School Institute the places 
of those who went away, and there has been 
no perceptible diminution in the size of the 
audiences at the Saturday and Sunday 
meetings. E. BE. M. 


National League of Unitarian 
Laymen. 


The officers of this League have issued a 
call to the men in our Unitarian churches 
to organize in connection with the National 
League. Asit isa matter of common knowl- 
edge that circulars addressed to ministers 
and parish officers with intent to reach the 
men and women of the congregation, do not 
always pass beyond the knowledge of the 
persons who receive them, we think it de- 
sirable to call the attention of our readers 
everywhere to this important invitation. 
The officers of the League are: Honorary 
president, Hon. William H. Taft; president, 
Prof. William H. Carruth, Kansas University, 
Lawrence, Kan.; 1st vice-president, Hon. 
Eben S. Draper, Hopedale, Mass.; 2d vice- 
president, Mr. Milton T. Garvin, Lancaster, 
Pa.; secretary and treasurer, Mr. Cyril H. 
Burdett, 135 Broadway, New York City; 
executive committee; Mr. Courtenay Guild, 
41 India Street, Boston, Mass.; Mr. Delbert 
H. Decker, Loan and Trust Building, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Hon. Duncan U. Fletcher, 
Jacksonville, Fla.; Mr. Morton D. Hull, 181 
La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill.; Mr. Ralph W. 
Wilbur, Board of Trades Building, Portland, 
Ore.; Mr. Charles W. Ames, St. Paul, Minn. 

It is the intention to open an aggressive 
campaign in the fall for the purpose of en- 
rolling the various men’s clubs in our churches 
as members of the League, and also to ex- 
cite the interest of all men in our churches 
who are not now connected with clubs or 
with this laymen’s league. The circular 
is as follows:— 


The officers of the National League of 
Unitarian Laymen take pleasure in announc- 
ing to the various churches of our connec- 
tion the organization of this League in 
Boston on May 25, 1909, with a board of 
officers headed by President William H. 
‘Taft. 

This organization has been called into 
being by a realization on the part of the 
‘men in our churches that the time has come 
when they should take a more active and 
systematic interest in the affairs of the local 
church and in the larger work of the denom- 
ination, and that, as Unitarians, they should 
help to shape intelligent action in matters 
of social and civic betterment. 

The general purposes of the organization 
may be summed up as follows: 
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To promote the organization of men’s 
clubs in all our churches and to suggest and 
supervise methods for their activity along 
the following lines: 

1. To bring the men of the separate 
churches into closer acquaintance, co-opera- 
tion, and fellowship through the various 
forms of social and church work 

2. To bring about an increasing partici- 
pation by our laymen, not only in the work 
of their local church, but also in the affairs 
of the denomination at large. 

3. To extend the activities of the church 
to the advancement of the social, civic, 
moral, and religious interests of the com- 
munity. 

It is especially desired that men’s clubs 
should be organized in churches where they 
do not now exist, and if this condition is 
true of your church, will you kindly com- 
municate with the secretary, in order that 
forms of constitution and detailed instruc- 
tions may besent to you? 

If you already have a men’s club in your 
church, will you kindly return the enclosed 
blank, properly filled out? 

By resolution of the Executive Committee, 
adopted May 25, 1909, it was voted that in 
accordance with Article VII. of the Consti- 
tution, the dues to be paid to the National 
League by each local league or affiliated 
men’s club shall be fixed at the rate of 
twenty-five cents per member of such local 
league. If possible, therefore, will you please 
accompany your application for membership 
with a check for the amount of your dues? 

It is desired by the officers that a begin- 
ning be made in this work before the com- 
mencement of the summer vacation, and 
your prompt response will be appreciated. 

Very truly yours, 
Wiitiam H. Carruta, 
President, 
Cyri, H. BurDETT, 
Secretary, 


Agriculture for Clergymen. 


BY REV. N. S. HOAGLAND. 


May I ask a small bit of your time and 
space to call attention to the special course 
for clergymen to be given at the Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College at Amherst 
from August 2 to 13. 

The new and growing interest in agri- 
culture, the milk question, forestry, and 
rural sociology, make the five courses offered 
by members of the college faculty timely 
and of exceeding interest and worth to any 
live nian, even if he is not a clergyman. 
Then the series of conferences and lectures 
arranged by the officers of the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Federation of Churches 
will take up the problem of church effi- 
ciency in a specific way. These lectures will 
be given by men whose study and work in 
the field enable them to speak with author- 
ity, and not as the scribes. 

Expenses for the two weeks, including good 
board and comfortable lodging, not over $10 
for the entire period. In itself Amherst is 
a delightful place, and is most beautifully 
environed with river valley and towering 
hills. Not only ministers of the churches, 
whether in city or country, but all earnest 
men or women interested in the welfare of 
rural communities are cordially invited to 
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attend. ‘Those desiring further particulars 
may obtain them from Rev. Wilbert L. An- 
derson, Aniherst, Mass. 

TyncsBoro, Mass. 


Cnitarian Sunday-School 
Society, 


A Sunday-School Teacher’s Vacation. 


What does a vacation mean to a Sunday- 
School officer or teacher? An opportunity 
to recover courage, to review and revise 
the year’s experience, and to be thankful. 
Yes, chief of all, to be thankful. 

I am aware this may not seem true at first, 
but, when reflection has had its perfect work, 
my claim may be found well made. For the 
spirit of thankfulness springs not from one 
source: it has several origins. In this case 
let us be grateful because of the very diffi- 
culties of our work. No primrose path of 
ease blooms along our routine way. Quite 
a number of attractive flowers, we spy here 
and there, have accompanying thorns of 
generous size. 

The situation of the Sunday-School cause 
is much like the peace movement. We be- 
hold the striking contrast to-day of more 
sentiment for peace, arbitration measures, 
Hague tribunal, and the acclaim of leading 
authors and statesmen. Yet millions are 
spent for armies and navies, as never before, 
nation watches nation with bulldog vigilance, 
and the people are burdened with taxes in 
consequence. One day the representatives 
of a great country will sign a peace treaty, 
and the next day we hear of orders for costly 
Dreadnoughts. 

This anomalous condition prevails in our 
“Unitarian and Other Christian Churches.” 
We affirm theoretically, in loud accents, the 
value of religious education. We seek to 
lead in such matters. But practically the 
results do not support the proclamation. 
We are inconsistent, and openly deny our 
principles, when it comes to the prosaic 
faithful fulfilment of the idea. Even as in 
the peace question, we are ardent in general- 
ities and we are delinquent in details. 

But do not imagine I see blame at one 
doorstep. The same charge can be made 
against other denominations and against 
the American people as a whole. We ap- 
plaud a noble paper on moral training, or 
shout over a kindling address about char- 
acter-building, and there it often ends. 
We continue to pay for mental instruction, 
and compel children to go to the day school, 
and huzza over our public system, with 
little earnestness about the higher education, 
which concerns conscience, will, reverence, 
and unselfishness. 

I said, let us be thankful, in our vacation 
meditations, because we have severe du- 
ties. They honor us by presupposing abil- 
ity to grapple their resistance. If any one 
is entitled to a vacation, it is the Sunday- 
School teacher. If any one ought to get 
rest and cheer, ’tis she, whose unrequited 
labors have been uncomplainingly per- 
formed. Have the parents thanked her? 
Has the minister cheered her? And how 
many pupils gave the grateful good-bye for 
summer ? 

I give respectful greeting to each and all 
of you who have served the past year in 
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this lofty calling. May you think only of 
the happy events in the past, rejoice in your 
opportunities, and press forward. 

Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Young People’s Day at the Isles of 
Shoals Summer Meetings. 


Through the courtesy of the management 
of the Isles of Shoals Summer Meetings 
Association the Young People’s Religious 
Union was given Wednesday, July 14, for 
its own special day. 

Although not a great company of young 
people was present, still the meetings were 
spirited, and made up in quality for any lack 
of numbers. 

Rey. Harold G. Arnold of Bridgewater, 
a former president of the National Union, 
conducted the morning chapel and also pre- 
sided at the forenoon meeting, introducing 
for the first speaker Rev. A. D, K, Shurt- 
leff of East Boston, one of the vice-presi- 
dents of the National Union, who spoke on 
“The Future and What we shall Do with 
It.’ He was followed by Rev. Robert F. 
Leavens of Fitchburg, a former director, 
whose address was on “The Aims and 
Ideals of the Young People’s Religious 
Union.” 

The noon assembly of delegates was in 
the stone meeting-house, and was for con- 
ference, general discussion, and _ reports. 
Besides the secretary there were in attend- 
ance at these meetings a vice-president 
three of the present directors, and four 
former board members. 

At the close of this, one of the most per- 
fect days of the week, the first sunset ser- 
vice was held, consisting of the singing of 
“Good-bye, Sweet Day,” by a member of 
the quartette, and the reading of Celia 
Thaxter’s two poems, “Courage” and ‘‘Land- 
locked,’”? by Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott. 

In the evening Rev. Benjamin R. Bulke- 
ley of Beverly gave a most delightful ad- 
dress on “Old Concord.” Rev. Mr. Arnold 
had the following to say at the chapel service: 


THE GREAT CHOICE. 
Choose life, that thou mayest live-—Drut. xxx. 19. 


During these island days at the flood of 
the year, amidst the invigorating breezes of 
the summer seas, and especially at this the 
opening hour of our young people’s service, 
our minds tum naturally to thoughts of 
life. Therefore, I wish to consider with 
you for a brief moment, as we are gathered 
in the presence of God to embark upon the 
voyage of a new day, fraught with its infi- 
nite possibilities, the meaning of life more 
abundant, Let us see that if within this 
morning glow and pulsing sunshine we may 
not find the light that leads to fuller life. 

The old book of Deuteronomy in which 
we have read our Scripture lesson and from 
which we have taken our text is, as you may 
remember, a compilation of Jewish laws 
that was put by the compilers back into the 
mouth of Moses in order to gain for it a 
readier, a superior sanctity and acceptance. 

‘The passage we have listened to was sup- 
posed to have been spoken by the patri- 
arch to the tribes of Israel in the mountains 
of Moab before they crossed the Jordan 
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into the land of promise, whither he might 
not go. It contains the last words of the 
great leader to his people, and it is a sacred 
charge to them that they abide in the cov- 
enant which they have made with the Lord 
their God. Its words are among the worthi- 
est in literature, and it speaks to us to-day 
even as it spoke to the Israelites of old. 
“See,” says Moses, ‘‘I have set before you 
this day life and good, and death and evil; 
in that I command thee this day to love 
the Lord thy God, and to walk in his ways. 
‘Therefore choose life, that thou mayest live, 
thou and thy children.’”? Therefore choose 
life. That is the phrase that attracts our 
attention. Chodse life. There are then 
opportunities open to us. There are divers 
paths we may pursue. It is in the words of 
the prophet Jeremiah the Lord says, “Be- 
hold, I set before you the way of life and the 
way of death.” It is for us to decide which 
path we will follow. We are to make the 
great choice. 

Now we are accustomed to think, are we 
not, that there is no such thing as a choice 
of life. It seems preposterous to suppose 
that a man can decide as to whether he will 
live or not, or can by any means determine 
the length of his days. We are not con- 
sulted as to the time and place of our birth. 
Man comes into this world without any 
choice as to his advent. And it is the same 
with his decease. Death comes to one and 
all alike, some sooner, some later, but no 
man can avoid it or escape it. We cannot 
determine as to the time or decide as to 
the manner of our departure hence. 

Here is a young man in the promise of 
his youth, full of ambitious designs, who has 
just taken upon himself the responsibility 
of family care and is looked to for support 
by his aged parents, and he is suddenly 
stricken from the sight of men. While, on 
the other hand, there is a gray-haired widow 
on her lonely couch, tortured with bodily 
pain, who would gladly go to the other side 
where the weary are at rest. Thus there 
appears to be but little field for the exercise 
of personal desire in the realms of life and 
death. They are ruled by ruthless and 
relentless laws. 

What can it mean, then, when we are thus 
candidly commanded to choose life? 

(Gontinued next week.) 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 

At Manchester-by-the-Sea the Sunday 
morming service July 25, at 11, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. Marion F. Ham, of Dallas, 
Tex. 


At the First Parish in Dorchester the 
Sunday morning service July 25, at rr, will 
be conducted by Rev. William C. Gannett, 
of Rochester, N.Y. 


At King’s Chapel, Boston, the Sunday 
morning service July 25, at 10.30, will be 
conducted by Rev. George F. Moore, D.D., 
of Harvard Divinity School. 


Union services of the New York Uni- 
tarian churches in All Souls’ Church, Fourth 
Avenue and 2oth Street, July 25, at 11 A.M., 
conducted by Rev. Leon A. Harvey, of 
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Brooklyn. The Unitarian headquarters at 
104 East 20th Street will be open from 10 
to 12 each day, except Saturdays, through 
July and August. 


Meetings. 


THE NORTHERN MICHIGAN CONFERENCE. 
—The third anniversary of the People’s 
Church Society of Harrietta, Mich., and 
the first meeting of the Northern Michigan 
Conference were held conjointly at Harrietta, 
July ro and 11. 

Mr. C. S. Udell of Grand Rapids, presi- 
dent of the Michigan Conference, and origi- 
nator of this new conference, presided over 
the programme. The local church quartette 
assisted in an _ efficient and sweet way 
throughout the exercises. 

As pastor and spokesman of the People’s 
church, Rev. B. G. Hills of Traverse City 
worded the welcome. 

The visitors present who took part in the 
programme were C. S. Udell, Grand Rapids; 
Mrs. Hiram Marks, Detroit, president of the 
Michigan Associate Alliance; Rev. Hendrik 


Van Ommeren, Unitarian clergyman of 
Mount Pleasant, Mich.; Rev. Ernest C. 
Notices. 


SERVICE PENSION 
SOCIETY 


Organized in 1907 


To collect contributions to be equally 
distributed each year as an honorable 
service pension among those of our 
clergy passing the age of sixty-five 
years and with a record of at least 
twenty years in the service of our 
churches, the annual allowance to each 
not to exceed $500. A Permanent 
Fund, for income, is also being steadily 
developed. Bequests, made to the 
American Unitarian Association, in 
trust for the Society, will do lasting 
and blessed good. Contributions to 
be made to Rev. John H. Applebee, 
Treasurer, Attleboro, Mass. Letters 
to Rev. George Kent, Providence, R.1]. 


Addresses. 


The address of Rev. P. R. Frothingham 
for the summer will be West Chop, Mass. 


Deaths. 


LOWELL.—At Holden, Mass., June 25, 1909, Maria 
E. (Stratton) Lowell, wife of the late William J. Lowell, 
and formerly of Boston, 


ESIDENT PUPILS.—An experienced teacher, 
college graduate, Unitarian, will receive into her 
family two young girls for High $chool or College Pre- 
paratory Work. Terms reasonable. Excellent references. 
poe suburb. Address W., Christian Register office, 
oston. 


OSITION WANTED by a man where he could 
do light work, such as copying or taking orders over 

the telephone. Has been an invalid and is most anxious 
for work. Address H. 
Congress Street, Boston. 


ITUATION WANTED by a young American 
woman with her child, 15 mos., to help with general 
work. Best of references. Apply Christian Register. 


FREE BUILDING LOTS for Unitarian settlers. 
Fine climate, purest water, graded schools, 5-cent trolley to 
Richmond, 4% miles; Unitarian society, chapel, settled min- 
ister, no debt. Write E. S, Read, Highland Springs, Va, 


M., Christian Register, 272 
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Smith, secretary of the Western Unitarian 
Conference; Rabbi Kahn, Reformed Jews, of 
Grand Rapids; Rev. W. M. Backus of the 
First Unitarian Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn. The Conference opened Saturday 
evening. The centtal feature of the even- 
ing session was an address by Rev. 
Ernest C. Smith, subject, “The Word 
of Comfort According to the Modern 
Vision.” The subject itself indicated that 
Mr. Smith is grappling with the leading 
problem in the present religious progress 
and unrest. This address was transfused 
with a devoted, vital, and well-balanced 
personality and must leave a permanent 
impress for the good. 

Just preceding Mr. Smith, Rev. H. Van 
Ommeren spoke on one phase of Mr. Smith’s 
theme, His expression was clear, to the 
point, and unmistakable. 

The speaker Sunday morning was Rabbi 
Kahn of Grand Rapids. His subject was 
“VLiberal Deficiency,’ and he handled it 
in an impartial yet fervent manner, cal- 
culated to bring conviction to the open- 
minded. Liberal deficiency he finds not 
necessitated by liberalism, but fathered by 
misconception or shallow conception. 

Rev. W.M. Backus was the speaker of 
the evening. ‘The Divine Method” con- 
cisely named his theme. Divine life, he 
thinks, does not create according to the old 
fiat theory, but unfolds or evolves involved 
potencies. He announced himself as evo- 
lutionist, but not necessarily a Darwinian. 

The Conference came to a close with a 
women’s meeting, at which Mrs. Hiram 
Marks formally met the local delegates 
and briefly spoke to them of the hopes and 
works of liberal women. 

Mr. C. S. Udell took the platform Sun- 
day evening for a short time, and sounded 
the trumpet of resurrection for the defunct 
Sunday-school. The spirit of his address 
came forth and will be reincarnated next 
Sunday morning. Mr. Udell kept the fires 
in the furnace-room up to the effective 
temperature throughout the meeting. All 
felt that the conference had been a splendid 
success, and that the birthday of the local 
church had been celebrated most emphati- 
cally, and also that a new impulse to duty 
had come to birth among us. 


Churches. 


NeEwsurc, N.Y.— Church of Our Father: 
At a parish meeting held on “Tuesday, 
July 6, a unaninious call, on the first ballot, 
was extended to Rev. Alfred J. Wilson of 
Walpole, N.H. Mr. Wilson has accepted the 
call, and will begin his pastorate Septem- 
ber 1. 

Personals, 

Rev. Merle St. Croix Wright, of the Lenox 
Avenue Church, New York, received the de- 
gree of D.D. at the recent commencement 
of the St. Lawrence University. 


Two gentlemen living in Massachusetts 
have received honorary degrees which, so 
far as we know, are unique in that Common- 
wealth. Curtis Guild, Jr., ex-governor, will 
bring back from Geneva a parchment certi- 
fying that he is a Doctor of Theology. He 


will be entitled to wear a gown matching 
his title, which was given in acknowledgment | 
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Massachusetts. Charles W. Eliot, ex-presi- 
dent of Harvard! University,"at the late com- 
mencement received§ the honorary degree 
of M.D. as a testimonial of the fact that in 
the Medical School) he found the teaching 
and the buildings brick, and left them marble. 


Lithia Springs. 


Tt is definitely announced in a Shelby- 
ville paper, sent by Mr. Douthit, that the 
Lithia Springs Chautauqua has been sus- 
pended for the year. 

We do not know to what extent Mr. 
Douthit has made himself personally re- 
sponsible for the expenses and debts of the 
Association, or in what way a settlement 
will be made between him and the American 
Unitarian Association and his creditors. 
Last week Mr. Ellis offered to give the last 
$100 if $2,000 could be raised to be given 
to Mr. Douthit for his personal relief... Two 
others have joined with him, so that, as it 
now stands, $300 are pledged toward the 
sum of $2,000 to be given without conditions 
to Mr. Douthit. The denomination has not 
and does not make itself responsible for the 
carrying on of the Lithia Springs Chau- 
tauqua. It does and always has consid- 
ered itself pledged to the personal support 
of Mr. Douthit so long as he lives. 


Chautauqua, N. Y. 


BY REV. WILLIAM CHANNING BROWN. 


The Executive Council of the Religious 
Education Association has just closed a four 
days’ conclave filled with secret sessions, 
public gatherings, and committee meetings. 
Here have been beaten out the problems 
facing the Association. The plans for work 
during the coming twelvemonth have been 
threshed over and settled, the various 
committees have plunged well into the work 
in hand, and to-night my friend Prof. 
Starbuck will take his way westward for 
Iowa City, President F. K. Sanders for 
Topeka, Kan., Dr. Richard M. Hodge, 
Charles Foster Kent of Yale, Prof. I. F. 
Wood of Smith College, E. H. Abbott of the 
Outlook, will leave for the East, and thus 
twenty educators will depart, north, south, 
east, west, to their homes, feeling that a real 
work has been accomplished for religious 
and moral education. 

Thoughtful men have been together. 
They have made plans. A _ concerted 
movement is on foot. A thousand families, 
organizations, societies of all sorts, make 
this summer city by the lake a meeting- 
place. Excellent for situation, half-way 
between Boston and Chicago and in touch 
with the great trunk lines of railway, mar- 
vellously beautiful in lake, forest, and stream, 
with a thousand vital movements of inter- 
est finding expression in its life, how could 
there possibly be a better place to ‘‘get 
together” ? 

The door is wide open for Unitarians. 
Why shouldn’t we enter in? Why not come 
together and get acquainted? Better yet, 
why not plan some concerted work of edu- 
cation and training among our people, then 
roll up our sleeves, and apply ourselves? 
How can we better become acquainted than 
to work together? In the vicinity of Chau- 
tauqua are a goodly number of our churches, 


of his service to morality as Governor of Jamestown, Meadville, Pittsburg, Dunkirk, 
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Cleveland, Erie, Buffalo. Here at this cen- 
tre we have a convenient and comfortable 
place for conference committee meeting and 
gatherings of all sorts. At this time in the 
year our people are freer and moie ready 
to travel than at any other season. 

We are to have this season two distin- 
guished visitors at Chautauqua. Dr. Samuel 
A. Eliot is to be here from Wednesday, 
July 28, to Friday, July 30, and Dr. U. G. B. 
Pierce of Washington will be with us from 
Friday, August 6, for a week. Both of 
these gentleinen will speak on the Chautauqua 
platform and at Unitarian headquarters. 

Why should not Unitarians from both 
the West and the East plan to visit Chau- 
tauqua when Drs. Eliot and Pierce are here. 

You are all most cordially invited. 

Unitarian House, CHavuraugua, N.Y. 


~. In Honolulu. 


The Friend, which claims to be the oldest 
newspaper west of the Rockies, has some 
remarks about some religious changes which 
have taken place in the islands in recent 
years. Our attention has been called to the 
following paragraphs which contain a new 
bond of union for a church which represents 
orthodoxy in the islands :— 


The Kahului Church, facing the problem 
of a union of disciples of most diverse train- 
ing, adopted as its basis of membership a 
covenant which reads: 

“Solemnly confessing my faith in the 
Fatherhood of God, affirming my belief in 
the brotherhood of man, and sincerely ac- 
knowledging the leadership of Jesus, and 
His Spirit as the ruling principle of my life, 
I do now enter into covenant with this 
church. 

“T take your God to be my God, and will 
endeavor in my personal life, in the family, 
in the place of business, in the time of recrea- 
tion, and in the house of prayer, to be ac- 
cepted of Him. 

“I take this Church to be my Church, 
promising, as far as in me lies, to observe 
its sacraments, to attend its meetings, to 
submit to its discipline, to share its work, 
to love its members, and to seek its unity, 
purity, and peace.” 

It is interesting to know that Hon. Henry 
P. Baldwin, as well as the pastor, Rev. T. A. 
Waltrip, had a leading part in the framing 
of this simple and sufficient agreement. 

Throughout the mainland, churches of 


VERMONT’S THE PLACE 


For a real vacation; delightful climate, unequalled 
scenery ; $5 to $10 weekly at hotels, country homes, comes 
in heart of Green Mountains and on shores Lake 
Champlain. Fast trains via Central Vermont Railway. 
Send 6c. for 150-page illustrated book. Address “Summer 
Homes,” No. 72, St. Albans, Vt., or 360 Washington 
Street, Boston. 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
ey te of Boston, 
e Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Contributions from the Sunrepenaaie are used to give 

or ene temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 


Childr d fi i ‘amili relations 
with the central 4 fice 7 Ore fi es in close 
pplications solicited fro ili thin forty miles 
verge ics sha sake children to Bear we he of —— 
onal dona eoded 
meet increasing pce Lg Dernton Sree ” 


Henry M. Williams, Presiden, 
Rev. C. R. Bliot, Sec’y. Wm, Wi. Soocm Treas. 
Parker B. Field, 5. ; 
277 Tremont $t.. 


— 
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every name are rejecting creeds as unworthy 
and un-Christian shibboleths. 

The credal era is sure to pass in these 
islands as soon as the agelong spirit of 
liberty, seen first in the Apostolic Church, 
cherished throughout all the centuries of 
Christian history by the free churches, re- 
vived with power through the Protestant 
Reformation, and now becoming regnant, 
gets hold of the minds, hearts, and con- 
sciences of the disciples of the Lord. ‘There- 
after let us trust that its vital importance 
may never be obscured. 


The Church. 


In a late number of the Congregationalist 
Dr. George A. Gordon says some things worth 
heeding. Among other good things he says :— 


A hospital is one of the most benign of all 
the institutions created by man, but a 
hospital is not a church. A church is a 
company of normal human beings who meet 
statedly for the public worship of God, and 
who live in the vision and service of the 
greater ideals of the race. These ideals in- 
clude consideration for the sick, the broken- 
hearted, the waste and failures in human 
society; and, within its own limits, the imme- 
morial service which the Christian Church 
has rendered to these classes is a tradition 
of divine regard and help. Still, the mission 
of the church is not primarily to the sick, 
but to the well. On the whole, the world 
of human beings is remarkably well: its 
moral danger, its moral degradation, lies 
largely in the abuse of its health. The chil- 
dren of the land need the formation of 
moral habits through the precept and ex- 
ample of the moral and religious teacher; 
the youth of the land need the re-enforce- 
ment of the spirit in the battle with the 
flesh through the presentation of command- 
ing moral and religious ideals; the man- 
hood and womanhood of the land need a new 
birth of moral enthusiasm through the re- 
subjection of themselves to the sublimer ends 
of existence; and no inconsiderable number 
among the old need from the church the 
tonic of moral appeal much more than they 
need the consolation of mere sentimentality 
or the psychic treatment of the physical 


organism which the preacher may think he |}: 


is able to give. On the whoie, the world is 
in the hands of the strong; and the chief 
mission of the church is to the strong, that 
they may be secured to justice and mercy. 

The moral ideals of the community are, in 
the economic sense, non-productive. They 
are dependent for support upon the gifts of 
those who love them, Turn your church 
into a hospital, fill it with those for whom 
the hospital was built, and you substitute 
for a great constituency supporting the ideal 
causes of the community a constituency 
alive, justly or morbidly, to its own ills, and 
mainly careless of the condition of the 
world. Yo take a particular example, not 
necessarily the best example, but the one 
best known to me, the Old South Church in 
Boston gives to the nobler causes of the 
community about forty thousand dollars 
annually; and, in addition, the members of 
the church and congregation contribute out- 
ide of the regular church channels at least 
y thousand more. A single body of peo- 
thus support the ideal causes of society 
a yearly contribution of about one hun- 
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$200 of its public school fund yearly, but 
aside from this the Mayesville school has 
no help from any educational fund. It is 
in great need of a trade building for girls 
and a chapel, and an infirmary where board- 
ing pupils could be cared for when ill. The 
pupils learn to do all kinds of industrial 
work, such as farming, blacksmithing, 
shoemaking, sewing, housework, cooking, 
and even brickmaking and _bricklaying. 
Miss Wilson went herself during vacation 
to Pittsburg for lessons in brickmaking, so 
as to teach her boys to use the soil on the 
farm, which was especially adapted to that 
industry. She also showed such skill in 
farming that she was made president of the 
Mayesville Farmers’ Conference, that meets 
every year at Mayesville. She aims in 
every way to teach her people to become 
useful members of the community in which 
they live. All who have visited her school 
can testify to the remarkable way in which 
Miss Wilson has made use of everything 
contributed in either money, clothing, or 
household furnishings. The boarding de- 
partment is almost self-supporting, and Miss 
Wilson hopes in time that, with the increase 
in tuition prices which she has made this 
year and the growing interest of all who 
have seen the good work, to make it as 
nearly self-supporting as possible. 

Any gifts for this work can be sent to 
R. H. Dana, No, 19 Congress Street, Boston, 
who is treasurer of the school. 


dred thousand dollars. Change the character 
of the church, and they will scatter ;]’cease to 
supply the ideas that support them#in their 
struggle, and they will disband; and where 
they will go no one can tell. The nobler 
among them are indeed independent of any 
church or preacher, yet all of them are more 
and better than they would be without their 
chosen religious home and its message. 
Turn now any strong church into a sanato- 
rium for those who are really ill, and for 
those who only think they are ill, and you 
bereave the ideal causes of this community 
in a cruel manner. The kingdom of God 
cannot subsist on bread alone, it cannot 
subsist on spirit alone. To do the work of 
that kingdom we need, in increasing abund- 
ance, the gifts of those who have and to 
spare; and these we shall never be able to 
command if we make the church unfit for 
the habitation of the strong. Let the church 
and the hospital, therefore, continue as sep- 
arate institutions; let the people in the 
church continue under the care of the 
preacher and those in the hospital under the 
care of the physician; and let the master 
spirit in each call upon the service of the 
other in time of need. 


Mayesville Institute. 


The Mayesville Institute of Mayesville, 
$.C., has grown to such proportions that it 
needs more buildings for the pupils who are 
thronging to its doors for admission. Five 
hundred and fifty pupils were admitted 
this year, and one hundred and fifty who 
wished to come as boarders, and two or 
three times as many day scholars, were 
turned away for lack of room. 

The work was begun twenty-five years 
ago by Emma J. Wilson, then just graduated 
from Scotia Seminary, and she has built it 
up to its present size. She carried it on for 
ten years alone, before coming North, and 
since then has raised money for the four 
buildings and fifty-four acres of land by her 
personal appeals.. On this land she has 
raised enough vegetables to supply the board- 
ing department, and a cotton crop that has 
brought in from $500 to $700 a year. 

The State of South Carolina appropriates 


A British contemporary reports: “Rev. 
R. Barr, minister of the parish of Yarrow, 
relates his drastic method of dealing with 
the vandals who deface public monuments. 
When he went to the parish twenty-six 
years ago, he found the monument to 
James Hogg, overlooking St. Mary’s Loch, 
sadly defaced. He repaired it. In a few 
years it was as bad as ever. In despair, he 
copied the names and addresses of nearly 
five hundred people who had written them 
on the monument. Then he wrote in 
articles in the local papers for five weeks a 
list (with suitable comments) of the vandals 
who had so desecrated the monument. 
Many of the people were extremely sorry 
they had made themselves so famous. 


The Pope Name Plate Means Even More 
To-day Than It Did Thirty Years Ago 


Thirty years ago you knew that Pope Bicycles were the 
best. You can be even surer of that to-day. 

In the great Pope Mfg. Company is centred the biggest 
bicycle business in America—the consolidation of more 
than thirty factories, with all the noted patents and im- 
provements known to bicycle manufacture. 


Columbia — Rambler — Tribune 


Cleveland — Monarch — Crescent 


No matter what the name, you get inamy Pope bicycle the leadership of 
more than a quarter of a century. 

No need to depend upon one model for all conditions—a special Po 
model for your special needs—heavy machines for business, light 
machines for racing, Chainless Machines for all-around service, sturdy 
little machines for young folks. 

Just be sure it’s a Pepe wheel when you go to buy, and you can’t go wrong. 

There’s probably a Pope agent in your town. But write and tell us just 
what Kind of a wheel you want, what price you want to pay, ete., and 
we’ll send you full particulars, with catalogue. 


turing Co. Hartford Conn. 
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Pleasantries, 
Noddy: ‘‘There goes Waitman kiting 
along like a deer. I wonder if he is training 
fora run?” Oddie: ‘“‘No: on the contrary, 


he is running for a train.’’—Boston Courter. 


A child, who had used the word ‘‘promise”’ 
was asked to tell its meaning. He replied, 
“To promise is to keep it in your mind, 
keep it in your mind, keep it in your mind, 
tall you do it.’ 


Tommie was about to have a children’s 
party. ‘Mother,’ he said thoughtfully, ‘‘it 
won’t look well for me to be stuffing myself 
when those other kids are here. How will it 
be if I eat my share before they come ?”— 
Harper's Bazar. 


When little Wallace White was three years 
old, writes his mother, a neighbor gave 
him a small, black kitten. Next morning 
kitty was washing her face, and Wallace, 
in great alarm, called to me, ‘““O mamma, 
come quick, come quick, the little kitty is 
eating hisself all up.’”’—Boston Journal. 


Little Oscar, hearing his parents speak of 
Beethoven, asked, ‘‘Mamma, who is Beet- 
hoven?”’ ‘A composer,’’ replied his mother. 
‘‘And what is a composer?”’ ‘A man who 
makes music.’’ The next morning an organ- 
grinder struck up in the street. ‘‘Mamma,” 
exclaimed Oscar, eagerly, ‘‘there is Beet- 
hoven.” 


A gentleman travelling in a Southern 
village engaged an aged colored hackman 
to drive him from the station to the hotel. 
During the drive the following took place: 
“Say, uncle, what’s your name?” ‘My 
name, sah, isGeorge Washington.” ‘“‘George 
Washington! Why, that name seems fa- 
miliar.’” ‘Well, I should think it ought to. 
Here I been drivin’ to this station fo’ about 
twenty years, sah.’’—Exchange. 


W. Hamilton Gibson was sketching for 
Harper’s in the White Mountains, and put 
up at a house where at breakfast the next 
morning the woman put before him a plate 
of cakes moist and pale. One of the guests 
said they were not done, and sent hers back 
to get some more thoroughly brown. A 
moment later the same cakes were returned 
with the words, ‘‘Them’s the dondest they 
be.” Mr. Gibson challenged the company 
to produce a rarer specimen of Anglo-Saxon 
as she is massacred. 


A story which is told of the late Charles 
Jamrach, the naturalist and dealer in wild 
animals, who died in England, is well vouched 
for. Mr. Jamrach was married more than 
once; and the story is to the effect that, 
when a friend condoled with him on the loss 
of his second wife, the naturalist answered 
with a heavy sigh: “Yes, yes: as you say, 
she was a good wife: but,’ he added, as if 
he felt compelled to speak the whole truth, 
““she never took kindly to the animals. 
Why, even in winter she wouldn’t let the 
snakes sleep under the bed.’’—Exchange. 


A Maine man, notorious for his ‘near- 
ness,” according to the Kennebec Jowrnal, 
lately went into a meat-shop, and inquired 
the price of a certain soup-bone. The pro- 
prietor of the shop is a generous fellow; and, 
in answer to the old man’s question, he 
said, “‘Oh, T’ll give you that.” The cus- 
tomer put his hand to his ear. He is hard 
of hearing, and had missed the reply. 
“Can’t you take something off of that?” 
he asked, The dealer took pity on him. 
“Yes,” he said, ‘‘call it ten cents.” And 
the old man went home with a comfortable 
sense of having driven a good trade. 
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Designs in 


STERLING 
SILVER 


SIL WASHINGTON ST 
CORNER: WEST:ST. 


_ PIPEG@REED — . 
CHURCH 
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120 BoYLsTONST. 
BOSTON — MASS. 


THE TEMPLETON 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A SUMMER RESORT 
‘In the heart of the Massachu- 
setts Highlands”’ 


INN 


Steam heat in every room, private 
baths, elevator, electric lights, bracing 


air, pure water, best of beds, good 
food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 


Templeton, Mass., April 20, 1909. 


Educational, 


THE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY 
Worcester, Mass. Established in 1856 
An ideally healthful location. Efficient faculty. Prepa- 
ration for the bestinstitutions The Rt. Rev. A. H. Vinton, 
; -D., Visitor. For Catalogue, address 
Joseph Alden Shaw, A.M., Headmaster, 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL {Ok 


BOYS 
Elementary, Advanced, and Forestry Classes, 


Summer Course in FORESTRY 
TUTORING, 
F. B. KNAPP, S.B Box 639, Duxbury Mass 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 


For Boys. Location high and dry. Laboratories. Shop for 
mechanic arts. Strong teachers. Harnest boys Very small 
classes. epmnasiom with swimming pool. Fits for college, 
Scientific school and business. gas in separate building, 
Address Dr. D.E. WHITE, Rock Ridge » Wellesley Hills, Mass, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, Boston 


Printers 


(24) [JuLY 22 1909 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO, 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


115 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 


BARING BROTHERS & 60.,, LTD, 


LONDON 


Educational. 


THE MISSES ALLEN = 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS | 


EST NEWTON, MASS. 
Telephone, 131-1 Newton, West. 


——————— 

j The MacDuffie Scho 

j| — 

183 Central Street, Springfield, Mass. Ji} 

| College Preparatory and General Course. |W 
Music and Art for elementary and advanced 

students. Two years Domestic Science |f 

) Course Four attractive houses in beautiful 

ij grounds. Gymnasium and outdoor sports. fj 

Half way between Boston and New York. 

The absence of raw east winds makes it very desir- 

able for girls with a tendency to colds and throat 

N troubles. Oollege certificate privileges. \ 

Principals: 
John MacDuffle, Ph. D. 
Mrs. John MacDuffie, A.B 


THE ALLEN 


A school where boys are taught to be self- _ 
reliant. Individual instruction. Thorough — 
preparation for college or scientific schools, _ 
Athletic training. For catalogue, address 
Everett Starr Jones, Headmaster, 

Box AA, West Newton, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 


ANDOVER, N.H. A Unitarian School for both sexes. — 
Tuition and Board, $250a year. Courses in Business and — 
Domestic Science. New Gymnasium. New Separate Dor- 


mitories. College Certificate. T. P. FARR, P» incifal. 


TARRYTOWN, New York. 


For Boys. O tate of 4 
Hackley School acres in the hills of Westches > 


County. Upper School prepares for all colleges 
scientific schools. Lower School receives boys 10 to 
years old. Fall term begins Sept. 22, 1909. Build 
open for inspection during summer. For catalo 
address WALTER B. Gace, Headmaster, Box 780. 


The Meadville Theological § 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
( Founded 1844) 


Is a modern, undogmatic training school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine accuracy of 
scholarship with catholicity of spirit and practical 
efficiency. In order to meet the demands mz 
upon it by the churches, it needs at once do 
its present number of students. For cat: 
address the President, 


¥F. 0. SOUTH WORTH, 


